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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



In presenting to the public the following 
Translation of Madame Necker de Saus- 
siire's admirable Treatise on Education, it 
is necessary, in justice to her, to state 
that it does not contain the whole of the 
original work. Entertaining the highest 
opinion of the Education Progressive, 
the translator has often regretted that 
it was not more generally known in Eng- 
land ; and has had reason to suppose that 
in some instances mothers have been de- 
terred from reading it by its diffiiseness 
and occasional tendency to metaphysical 
I disquisition. Wishing, therefore, to make 
the work, in its English form, as popular 
and as generally useful as possible, many 
excellent in themselves, but 



vi translator's preface. 

which did not seem to bear directly on 
the practical part of the subject, have 
been entirely omitted ; others have been 
considerably abridged ; and the style has 
occasionally been so modified as to ren- 
der it more consonant to the taste of the 
English reader. 

How far the object which the translator 
had in view has been attained, it remains 
for the public to decide. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



When I first undertook to write a sort of moral ' 
history of life, in which the various means of 
improvement offered at different ages should be 
pointed out, I expected to pass rapidly over the 
period of childhood. Impressed with the im- 
portant idea that our existence here is only the 
prelude to another, — that our passage through 
this world is otdy an education for a better, — 
I wished to follow out this idea in all its bear- 
ings. My attention was attracted rather to the 
result of life, than to that preparation for life 
itself which occupies its commencement. I con- 
sidered the education necessary duringchildhood 
to be a subject which, as a part of my plan, I was 
called upon to notice, but which had already 
been exhausted by the many distinguished 
writers who had devoted their thoughts to it. 

But, on examining the subject more atten- 
tively, it appeared to me that it was still little un- 
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XX INTEODUCTIOM. 

they are the consequences of former pn 
silies. Hence it is, that in yielding to partit 
trains of thought, we are, without behig a^ 
of it, laying the foundation of our future 
The succession of our feehngs forms an u 
tinct sketch of that drama, the i-epresentati 
which is afterwards afforded by our condui 
Education, therefore, continues through 
whole course of liunian life. Every year of j 
existence is the consequence of tliose which 
preceded it, and the preparation for those wl 
are to follow : every age has a double 
fulfil — as regards itself, and as regards thai 
by which it is to be succeeded. And thougl 
we advance in life, the vista is shortened, and it 
might seem as if less preparation were necessary 
for a continually decreasing journey, there is 
another totally opposite point of view ; — there 
is an interest which increases with our growing 
years. The shorter the time we have to live, 
the more value does eacli moment acquire in the 
eyes of a religious man. He who is anxious to 
obtain the prize in the race feels his courage 
and his hope redouble iis he approaches the 
appointed goal. 

During the weakness and inexperience of 
infancy, the child is not responsible for his own 
education; the care of it is not entrusted to him; 
hut if it be true that the proper task of education 
is the developement of all tlie faculties, no fixed 



units can be assigned to iL The mind may 
3waya be enlarged, — the heart always im- 
iroved ; and even the most elevated of all ac- 
Dating principles — devotional feeling — lias a 
itural tendency to increase in energy. All 
he springs by which children are moved, — 
lOtward circumstances and events, — inward feel- 
ngs and dispositions, — continually exercise a 
ike influence on our own souls. How then can 
set any bounds to the period of education ? 
iTotitinual modiËcatlons are talcing place in the 
iharacter and in the mind, and hence education 
rendered always possible ; nor is it only pos- 
ible, it actu^ly exists ; in some form or othei', 
is always going on ; the only doubt is, how 
■ we are able to direct it. 
In truth, the developement of the character 
bee not depend entirely, either on the will of 
latructors during childhood, or on that of the 
apil himself at a more advanced age. Dut it 
xs not hence follow that the will has no power 
I either case. Because we cannot do every 
ling) we must not conclude that we can do 
athing. Unknown to us, nay, even in spite of 
s, many causes are constantly at work; but 
lere are also many regular and kindly influ- 
jces, the employment of wliich is in our own 
îwer. It is precisely because incidental edu- 
ition is constantly going on that we seek to 
a3 
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counteract its effects by one which 
tlitated. 

After having described the first years of 
fancy, in which, with some slight shades of 
fereiice, the plan of education is much the 
for all children, I shall advert to the peculiar 
character with which, even at a very early ag^ 
the education of women ought to be impressed. 
Indeed, throughout the whole of this work, my 
attention will be more particularly directed to fe- 
male education. This part of my subject wiJl be 
less difficult, both because I know my own sex 
better, and because the consideration of their 
destiny is more closely connected witli my 
design. The relations of domestic life occupy 
a more important place in their existence, and 
they are consequently more under the influence 
of natural events. Following no particular pro- 
fession, the vocation of human beings in general 
is more clearly exhibited in their lives. They 
are much more decidedly daughters, wives, and 
mothers, than men are sons, husbands, and 
fathers. The differences of age are also much 
more remarkable in women than in men. A 
man who has embraced a certain profession 
passes his whole life in a repetition of nearly the 
same acts ; and this uniforinity of action neces- 
sarily produces the same uniformity in his feel- 
ings. On the contrary, all the interests of 
s well as her position in society, change 
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with the growth of years, and it is therefore 
much easier to distinguish the influence of time 
upon her character. 

Butj though addressing myself more willingly 
to women, I would not do so exclusively. When 
considered in a religious point of view, the vo- 
cation of human beings becomes equally striking 
in men. As Christians, the domestic relations 
of life acquire a greater degi'ee of importance in 
their eyes; advancing years bestow an ad- 
ditional character of gravity on life, and all 
differences of rank or situation vanish before 
the idea of a future world. 

The plan followed in the arrangement of this 
work may be explained in a very few words. 

The subject of which it professes to treat is 
what may be called premeditated education ; by 
which is meant, that education of which the 
object is to take advantage of the influence of 
persons and circumstances, in order to fevour 
the perfecting of the individual. Viewed in 
this light, education continues during the whole 
of life ; the agents in it are changed, but the 
work to be accomplished remains the same; 
firom the hour of birth to that of death, there 
exists a pupil to be brought nearer to per- 
fection. 

Thus considered, life may naturally be divided 
into three periods. 

During the first, which comprehends the 
a 4 
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period oÉ' infancy, education la directed by an 
intelligence superior to that of the individual 
who is to be elevated by its Influence. 

During the second, which embraces the period 
of childhood and that portion of youth which 
is still subjected to the parental authority, the 
pupil ought to co-operate more and more in his 
own education. 

Lastly, during the third period, the individual 
having become the arbiter of his own destiny, 
is called upon to labour himself for the perfect- 
ing of his character. 

It is in the first of these divisions of humfta 
life that the writer who becomes its historian 
finds his path the most clearly traced. He can 
address himself only to the instructors who have 
undertaken the direction of tins age ; and hence- 
forth education, properly so called, that is to 
say, the care of which children are the object^ 
becomes the subject of his observations. But, 
were I to enter on the subject in all its extent, 
it would be far too great, both for my own 
ability, and for the design I have in view. 
Obliged, tlierefore, to contract my plan, my 
attention will be principally directed to the 
formation of the character. Passing over par- 
ticular modes of instruction, I shall, in the 
general ideas which I may bring forward on 
the developenient of the mind, consider i 
specially the moral effect of different studies 
and occupations. 
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After having, in a preliminai'y chapter, pointed 
out what views the instructor should, in my 
opinion, adopt, I shall endeavour to associate 
myself with the child, and to enter into his 
feelings during the whole of that period in which 
he is, from unavoidable necessity, subjected to 
parental control, I shall describe, as accurately 
as I can, his moral congtitution at different 
ages ; and draw from such observations the prac- 
tical results which evidentiy arise from them. 

The statement of these observations and 
their consequences will generally be followed 
by the exposition of some trutli which may 
seem to apply particularly to the age in ques- 
tion. Atid, when the changes produced by time 
bring with them corresponding changes in the 
consequences of this truth, I shall again pre- 
sent it under a new aspect. In this manner 
the same principles will be found, differently 
developed, at successive periods of education. 

As the pupil advances in years he will enter 
on the task of his own education. He begins 
lo understand its object ; he approves of the 
means employed, and, before long, will himself 
suggest and choose them. As yet his parents 
retain all their rights over him; but by degrees 
Uieir power escapes from ibem, and their autho- 
rity, were they to enforce it, would have litde 
good effect. Their influence, entirely moral in 
its nature, should be the more cautiously em- 
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ployed, as it must soon diminish, and as the 
time during which it can be exercised will 
suffice to give an impulse to the whole future 
life. 

It is not, however, very easy to iise judiciously 
this precious but frail relic of decaying au- 
thority. All our previous observations are 
sometimes set at nought by the sudden changes 
which take place in the character of the pupil. 
We hardly recognize liim : and he knows him- 
self as litde. His ardent and volatile imagin- 
ation continually substitutes what he believes 
for what really exists ; and he lives in an at- 
mosphere of delusions, which no power has yet 
been able to dispel. He is ignorant alike of the 
scope and of the limits of his faculties; of what 
his will can, and what it cannot perform ; he 
is, by turns, sanguine to excess, or discouraged 
in an equally unreasonable degree. 

Whilst this state of fluctuation still continues, 
and the youth is assailed on all sides by new 
passions and temptations, the hand which has 
hitherto guided him is insensibly withdrawn, 
and he is often launched alone amidst the 
rocks of the world. Such, however, is the 
influential power of the principles inculcated by 
a good education, and of the generous feelings 
which may be easily inspired at this age, that 
I ft young man will often not only escape these 
ingers, but even form for himself virtuous 
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resolutions, the accomplishment of which will 
occupy his whole life. 

The remaining part of this work will afford 
a view of the successive opportunities of advan- 
ciiig towards perfectioii, which naturally present 
themselves after the pupil is grown up. Scarcely 
is the young man freed from the yoke of pater- 
nal authority before a most powerful sentiment 
obliges him again to part with at least some 
portion of his liberty, by uniting to his own des- 
tiny that of another. Hitherto his own advantage 
has been the end of all his efforts ; the object 
of devoted attention on the part of his parents, 
he was entering into their views, as well as 
promoting bis own interest, by endeavouring to 
adorn his mind with knowledge) and his soul 
with virtue. 

Nor is it without a great moral shock that 
the pivot of life can be displaced, and the close 
bonds of egotism relaxed. Such a revolution 
is reserved for the power of love ; and isj per- 
haps, only fully accomplished by the feeling of 
parental affection; for this it is which teaches 
man to feel that entire devotion of the soul by 
which he is led to give, without expecting any 
thing in return ; — without hoping for any plea- 
sure equal to that which he confers. At this 
epoch I shall again introduce children ; not as 
being themselves the object of education, but 
as the means of improving and elevating their 
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parents, by placing them in a situation in 
which all their interests and feelings concur to 
make them acknowledge the necessity of moral- 
ity, and of its only true source, religion. 

Then it is that existence has received its 
most complete developement ; and man, as a 
useful member of society, as a son, and also a 
&ther, sees the various ramiiicationa of his duty 
extending far and wide, and animates a sphere 
of activity proportioned to the greatness of his 
faculties. Yet he soon discovers that these 
faculties are limited. Perpetual contact with 
realities dispels many of his illusions, and, 
while his influence on those around him is 
increasing, his own ardour diminishes ; the 
vivacity of his impressions is deadened by the 
constant repetition of worldly scenes, and, in 
proportion as his internal existence becomes 
lees vivid) he seems to live more and more in 
his children ;. it is on them that his now dis- 
enchanted imagination rests. 

But as these children grow up, they will noi 1 
entirely realize his expectations ; they are sooir ■ 
able to do witliout his care, and at last entirely-J 
escape from him. And so it is with a thousand y 
other objects of deep interest; — the esteem o 
gratitude of others; — thegoodthathehadhop* 
to effect; — everything becomes fainter, los 
brightness, and is obscured in the distance 
We see that things can go on without i 
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we detach our affeclions, not only from them, 
bet from oui-selves also. 

Yet, to the man of a religious mind, there are 
not wantmg compensations for the loss of the 
fascinating charms and delusions of life. The 
ennobling feeling of duty survives, and bestows 
an energy on him wliich is independent of ail 
earthly ideas ; and, as the visible world disap- 
pears from his view, the invisible one presents 
itself to htm, and his hopes become tixed on 
the only Being who never disappoints tJiem. 
With more calm and elevated feelings, he is 
able to form a more correct estimate of the 
objects ground him ; he begins to comprehend 
why he has been placed on this earth, and 
better to understand the scheme of human 
life. He sees that aUhough he was sent 
here in order that his faculties might be deve- 
lc^)ed to an amazing extent, yet that the con- 
tinuance of his attachment to the objects which 
have promoted this developement was not in- 
tended. His intellectual powers must take a - 
loftier flight, and raise themselves to a higher ' 
contemplation than that of terrestrial objects ; 
and that ardent love, which had jaeen excited by 
imperfect creatures, must be fixed on a perfect 
Being. His developement, therefore, is not 
suspended ; his progi'ess, though less apparent, 
ia not the less real ; his contemplative acuities 
gain more than his active faculties lose; and, 




even in this life, the perfecting of his charactfi 
becomes manifest. 

Thus it is that the complete disinterestedness, 
the unbroken serenity, the peaceful and holy 
goodness of old age, seem already to invest 
I its venerable brow with the glory of immor- 
I tality ; and we behold the verification of those 
beautiful words of Holy Writ, " Thougli the 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day."* 

The constant existence of this principle of 
kdevelopement in the soul is, indeed, a strong 
proof of its immortality. Nor does the inter- 
ruption to its activity which takes place in old 
l:age, owing as it is to the decay of the material 
; (a cause which might affect any age), 
" prove any thing against the possibility of an 
eternal progress in the faculties of the soul. 
This progress requires, indeed, the concurrence 
j of the will : those who do not penetrate beyond 
the exterior of tilings, remain for ever occupied 
L with appearances only ; and with thera, the 
progi-essive education of life is altogether 
wanting. Time, far from improving, tends 
only to deteriorate their character : for there 
is a perfection of egotism as well as of elevated 
and religious feelhigs. Then it is that the 
heart of the selfish man grows more and more 
callous; and even that persona! happiness, to 
• SCor. iï. 16. 
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which every thing had been made subservient, 
deserts him : he has allowed himself to become 
insensible to the most ennobling pleasures, 
and all others must inevitably pass away. 
To him, old age is, indeed, a season of desola- 
tion : to his fearful imagination, death is indeed 
death : — a greater evil, perhaps, even than 
annihilation. But here we pause — for there 
can be no pleasure in tracing such a picture. 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

Section I, 
On the Object of Education. 

The object of education should be so to train 
up a child as to render him capable of fuliiiltiig 
the future destination of his life. But what is 
the general destination of human life ? On the 
answer to this question the direction of all edu- 
cation must evidently depend. Nor must we 
imagine that we have determined what this di- 
rection should be, when we say that the aim of 
education is to deVelope the faculties; this is 
rather its business than its aim. 

No doubt the faculties are cultivated and ex- 
panded by education ; and were it our only ob- , 
ject to afford our pupil the means of existing in 
this world, it would still be the business of 
education to unfold them. In savage as in 
civilised life, certain qualities are cultivated ; but 
are there not some which we would favour 
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in preference to others ? And do we not wish 
to give some particular direction to that pro- 
gressive improvement and expansion of the 
human mind for which we are so anxious? 
As the slightest difference in the proportion of 
its constituent elements influences the nature 
of our moral constitution, it is of the highest im- 
portance to know what end we propose to our- 
selves, in order to decide on our mode of action. 

Now, the most striking and sublime charac- 
teristic of Christianity is, the having proposed 
to men something more than mere earthly feli- 
city as their object. Christianity declares to 
us in its sacred language, that with the assist- 
ance of Heaven man may, even in this life, be- 
gin to recover the lost image of his Creator; 
and that if he fulfil the conditions proposed to 
him in the Gospel, — conditions, the fulfilment 
of which will, of itself, tend to the purification 
of his heart, — the great expiation which has 
been offered for his sins will procure for him 
eternal salvation ; that is to say, reunion with 
God in another life. 

Ideas so sublime are in harmony with their 
source. We could neither wish for more, nor 
expect less, from a divine revelation. Reason, 
experience, cool reflection, the aspirations of 
the heart, all declare to us that we must often 
renounce present happiness in order to satisfy 
the demands of conscience; and that though 
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r misery is the invariable attendant on vice, vir- 
I tue ie not always rewarded with prosperiiy in 
1 this world. 

We are apt to mistake the means for the 
end. Tlie desire of happiness is one of the mo- 
tives which urges us to tlie improvement of our 
faculties, and it thus favours our progress to- 
wards the true end of our existence. But the 
knowledge of one of the springs which impels 
us to action, is not the knowledge of our final 
dpBtination, He who is ignorant of the use of a 
watch, and who exaniiues its interior attentively, 
may, by his sagacity, comprehend its mechanism, 
may discover wherein its moving power con- ' 
sists, and how its action is distributed, but could 
not find out that this complicated macliine is 
intended to be a measurer of time. That is the 
secret of the inventor, and can be known only 
to those who are acquainted with his intentions. 
And so neither can we determine the destin- 
ation of human life, if we consider only'the 
mechanism of our actions. But if the result, to 
which the course of life leads us, be observed, 
we shall find that our supposed end — happi- 
ness — has not been attained. 

Besides, this is considering only one of the 
many motives by which we are influenced. It 
cannot be denied that the love of what is good, 
just, or true, is also natural to man. No being 
is so abandoned of Heaven as not to feel tliat 
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he is subject to some moral obligations, aod that 
he has certain duties to fulfil in this world. 
This is the true law ; that law of the soul, which 
is always admitted on cool reflection : that law, 
which, though we continually transgress, we 
cannot disown. The mere desire of happiness 
is but a physical propensity, acting upon our 
senses, and those inclinations which are under 
dieir dominion, as the force of gravity acts upon 
inert matter; whilst the real privilege and dis- 
tinction of man consists in his power of resisting 
such impulses. 

The contradictory results presented by the 
intricate study of the human heart- can never 
be explained, if we ailow of only one motive of 
action. In the physical world we meet with a 
continual opposition of forces, a continual ba- 
lancing and counterbalancing; and why should 
we expect to find only one principle of action 
in the moral world ? St, Paul tells us that we 
have two laws within us * ; and our inward 
feelings, our experience, our reason, all con- 
firm this declaration. A blind instinct, neces- 
sary perhaps to the physical order of things, 
impels us to seek after pleasure, and thus fa- 
vours the developement of our faculties ; but we 
feel that these faculties, and hfe itself, are in- 
tended only to elevate us to a superior state of 
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existence, and to restore degraded human na- 
ture to its original privileges, 

It may indeed be ai^gued tliat a future eter- 
nal happiness is proposed to iis as our great 
object by religion itself But here we enter on 
an entirely different train of ideas. On this, 
as on many other subjects, the sacred writers 
have made use of language and expressions 
familiar to us ; and with the more propriety in 
this instance, as all the ideas they give us of 
future reward are necessarily associated in our 
minds with that of perfect happiness. The mere 
idea of existence is of itself so delightful, that 
immortality, accompanied with an exemption 
from the troubles and evils of life, appears to 
us tile height of felicity. But among the va- 
rious imperfect representations afforded us to 
direct our hopes, we never find the idea of en- 
joyment held out as the great object, but always 
that of a stale of greater purity and dignity. 
Sometimes we are told of " an incorruptible 
crown of glory *," — " an exceeding weight of 
glory -j-," — "the inheritance of the saints in 
light." f Sometimes we are to be "partakers 
of the diviiie nature§;" we are told of "new 
heavens and a new earth, where dwell eth 
righteousness || ; " &c. &c. The word glory is 
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constantly employed : and as this word is often 
used to designate the progress of a Christian 
in holiness in this world, and as we see that the 
faithhil are, even here, "changed from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord*," it 
appears that our reward is to be of the same 
nature as the means by which we are to obtain 
it, and that the regeneration begmi in this life 
will be perfected in another. That law of our 
immortal souls, which impels us to seek after 
perfection, is thus sanctioned and confirmed 
by religion in the most energetic language. 
There is a natural instinct in the soul of man 
which leads him to the desire, the presentiment, 
of something nearer perfection. He conti- 
nually examines, retouches, and corrects, not 
only hia works, but the instruments with which 
he has produced them, and the methods of 
working devised by his sagacity. Hope, never 
realized, is yet never entirely frustrated. Though 
he caiuiot attain perfection, he gains improve- 
ment: to be always striving after more than 
he can accomplish, is a part of hia lot in tliis 
world. 

The great object of education should be to 

lay hold, as soon as possible, of this tendency ; 

rto excite, to foster, and to regulate it, should 

I be our most sacred task. And as a rational 

I being can attain the highe) 

♦ 2 Corinthiana, i: 
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piness, only by following the course of his true 
desiinatioD, we should find that by inspiring 
onr pupile with tliis desire of continually striv- 
ing after perfection, we should in reality be 
forwarding the attainment of happiness itself. 

Education, then, ought to agree with our 
two-fold destination: it ought to prepare i 
child for two successive states of existence : In 
is at the same time an immortal spirit, merely 
passing through this world, and a weak creature 
sent into it only to suffer and to die. We are 
so constituted that our nature harmonizes with 
both these vocations. The soul is endowed with 
acme faculties which relate only to its sojourn 
upon earth, and with others which carry its 
hopes and views beyond this world. Both 
ought to be cultivated by education. Since 
God has not thought fit to call us directly to 
Himself, but has obliged us to seek Him by the 
path of human life, it becomes the strict duty 
of an instructor to furnish his pupil with every 
thing necessary for t!ie journey- 
But that life itself is only a journey, and that 
evejy period of it should be connected with the 
idea of advancement, are truths which should 
never be forgotten ; and which seem to me not 
sufficiently dwelt upon in ihe various definitions 
which have been given of education. One 
would suppose that the object was to bring 
the pupil to a certain point, rather than to 
B 4 
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give him such an impulse as would carry him 
fer beyond that point. And yet the most im- 
portant thing of all Is to give this impulse. 
The progress ah-eady made is not of half so much 
consequence as the wish to make still greater 
progress ; bo that we ought to be much less 
anxious as to how far a child has advanced in 
his career, tlian as to the energy with which he 
seems disposed to pursue it farther. 

Hence it is, that so many apparently well- 
conducted educations fail in their results j 
hence it is, that so many minds become dete- 
riorated. When there is no internal lively 
impulse, every thing decays, and dies away. 
Human nature is so constituted that we cannot 
stand still ; if we do not advance we shall fall 
back; it requires a certain degree of strength 
to prevent our descent, and we never, perhaps, 
possess energy enough, except when we are 
endeavouring to ascend. 

According to Kant, the object of education 
ought to be, " to develope in the individual 
all the perfection of which he is capable." 
This is an excellent definition; but as such 
a task cannot be completed in childhood, and 
requires an entire existence for its accom- 
plishment, I would suggest a slight alteration, 
and would say, that it should be the aim of 
education, " to bestow upon the pupil the wish 
the means of attainuig that perfection, q{ 
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which he will at some future time be suscep- 
tible." 



Hoio the greatest Improvement is to be made of 

t/ie Natural and Social Inequalities of Human 

Beings. 

Few human under takings resemble that of edu- 
cation; for the obstacle opposed by our natural 
imperfection to the accomplishment of every good 
work, is there presented to us in a double form, 
— in the teacher, and in the pupil — in the 
workman, and in tlie material to be worked 
upon. Our zeal and our imagination ai'e re- 
strained on all sides, for our business is not to 
create, but to direct; and to direct, too, that 
opening of the mind, for the appearance of 
which we often have so long to wait. Our ideas 
of perfection would require, that when the work 
of education is finished, this developement of 
the mind should be completed, and that the 
noble attributes of humanity should display 
themselves in all their brightness : but we must 
not venture to hope for this satisfaction ; for as 
social order imposes a certain limit upon whole 
classes of men, so does nature upon individuals. 

We find from an attentive observation of 
children that they are severally endowed with 
faculties varying in power, and moi^e or less 
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susceptible of improvement. We know little fi 
the différent proportion, and extent, of these ' 
faculties, and we see much that we would wish 
otherwise ; but there is one object, of superla- 
tive importance, which should be kept in ^'iew, 
and the knowledge of which must be acquired 
from our observation of these natural gifts ; and 
this is, to discover that happy combination of 
them which will place their unequal forces in 
equilibrium, and enable them to fulfil the con- 
ditions imposed upon them by society and re- 
ligion. Hence it follows that there is a species 
, of perfection peculiar to each individual, which 
we should, as it were, feel beforehand ; represent- 
ing to ourselves a particular combination of 
qualities, such as we have never perhaps seen, 
but of which a glimpse may be afforded us in 
some happy moments by our pupil himself. 

We can hardly doubt tl.at man was intended 
to offer us an example of the same harmony of 
proportion, which we find in all the works of 
nature ; we seem to perceive this harmony still 
existing in the age of infancy, and a good edu- 
cation ought to preserve it; but experience 
shows us that this object is seldom, if ever, ac- 
complished. 

In obaervins the generality of mankind we 
feel that most men are not what they might 
I iu,ve been; we find individuals indeed with 

jat and noble qualities ; but on this very ac- 
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count we remark with tlie more sorrow certain 
&ults forming a striking contract with tliem, 
and, indeed, scarcely compatible with their 
more characteristic qualities : even in speaking 
of those whom we most admire, we often ex- 
claim, "what a pity," and this expr^sion might 
be applied universally. 

On the other hand, on a nearer examination 
of less remarkahle characters, we often find 
them not so insignificant as we had at first im- 
agined. All possess some one talent, some one 
quality, which fits them for some particular vo- 
cation ; and a sudden flash of light will at times 
display a tender or generous emotion, revealing 
to US a species of merit, or an amiable feeling, 
which might, under different circumstances, have 
been ripened and brought to maturity. 

But these sentiments are stiil more strength- 
ened when we reflect 'upon our own characters. 
Self-love whispers to us that we were intended 
for better things, but that circumstances have 
been unfavourable to us, and that our own efforts 
have been weak and unsteady. We cherish 
this illusion the more from its being to a cer- 
twn degree true ; and we are constantly regret- 
ting an imaginary lost superiority, a certain 
bright expansion of our faculties, for the display 
of which an occasion has never been found. 

Should the same creative hand which has dis- 
played such boundless variety throughout all its 
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prodiictionsjhave Stamped on evpry human being 
a peculiar character, this sliould be hallowed in 
our eyes ; and our best efforts should be di- 
rected to find the means of most perfectly 
uniting it, unaltered in form, to the other qua- 
lities of the individual. 

All great talents are accompanied in a re- 
markable manner with the stamp of originality; 
as may be observed in all those who have distin- 
guished themselves either by their virtues, or by 
the arduous undertakings which they have ao- 
coniplished. This originality is often seen in 
children at a very early age, presenting to our 
observation an indication of character which we 
ghouid be careful to turn to advantage. It is 
the proof of a vigorous and healthy state of 
mind ; but as soon as ever there is any appear- 
ance of the natural disposition being conslrained 
or impaired, we may be certain that we are fol- 
lowing a wrong plan. 

At the same time it is of the utmost import- 
ance to stop at the right point. Parents are 
often tempted to take advantage of the ruling 
passion, and are afraid of bringing down their 
child to the level of ordinary characters. But 
with children nothing is of so much consequence 
as to have their faculties and powers of mind 
well balanced: let this be once accomplished, 
and then we may with advantage favour any 
particular disposition. Genius itself produces 
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its finest fruit only in a well balanced mind; 
we need not destroy the distinguishing feature, 
but we should endeavour to make it harmonize 
with the rest of the character. 

We are sometimes led into the same error 
from different motives. It is such a tiresome 
task to be constantly endeavouring to rouse 
those facuicies which are naturally sleepy and 
dull, that we are too much disposed to work 
with such materials only as lie ready to our 
bands. By this means one pupil becomes all me- 
mory, another all imagination ; and we prepare 
for ourselves and tliem a painful disappoint- 
ment. The same remark may be made with 
respect to the use of particular motives, Such as 
self-love, or a morbid sensibihty. It is only 
when these dispositions are already lively and 
ardent in the soul that they can prove useful 
auxiliaries in education; and yet it is this very 
circumstance which makes it also particularly 
dangerous to excite them. By constantly ex- 
ercising the predominant faculty, and allowing 
the others to remain idle, the moral dispropor- 
tion becomes continually greater. 

It happens sometimes that the weakness of 
someone absolu tel y necessary faculty in children, 
(such for instance as the power of reasoning) 
prescribes it to us as a duty to retard the pro- 
gress, and limit tlie exercise of the others. The 
impulse given must not be confined to auy one 
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faculty, or set of faculties; for though each is to 
be exercised separately, in order tliat the strength 
of each may be ascertained, they must yet all 
move forward together. Nor must we confine 
our attention to affects which are merely tran- 
sient in their nature; we must also eijflmine 
carefully into the causes by which tiiag|^have 
been produced. '*' 

Here it may be observed that religion, which 
should be the centre and point of union of all 
the various branches of education, may be taken 
as our guide in every period, and will indicate to 
us the exact point at which the cultivation of 
any particular faculty should be checked. 

If the strength of some one faculty be out of 
proportion to the rest of the character, the child, 
pleased with the exercise of it, enjoys too keenly 
any trifling success which he thus obtains, and 
almost of necessity becomes vain and conceited. 
No longer discriminating between true and 
felse excellence, his moral and religious progress, 
— the only progress which is of any real im- 
portance — ceases to interest him ; his devotional 
feelings become colder; his sense of duty 
weaker; and tlie high opinion which he con- 
ceives of his own powers, leads him to look down 
I'tKi his equals with contempt. Thus, instead of 
lieally advancing, he is retrograding ; and his su- 
I |)erficial attainments only serve to conceal Iiiï-n 
1 real ignorance. 
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The only certain proofe of the entire success 
of education are, the love of God, and the love 
of our neighbour — those two distinguishing 
ebarac ter i sties of Cliristianity wliicli, presenting 
as they do, a beautiful and harmonious develope- 
ment of our immortal nature, seem, naturally 
and justly, to have formed the chief features in 
that divine example which the Gospel has pro- 
posed to all mankind. Should these sentiments 
be prevalent in our pupil, should they gi-ow with 
his growth, and influence his whole conduct, 
then every other faculty of his mind may be 
safely cultivated, — education need not then fear 
to strengthen every power which he possesses. 
In his hands the most energetic faculties will 
only become better instruments for executing 
higher designs; and as religion and morality 
alone can secure to us purity of intention, so the 
Cidtivation of the intellect alone can inspire us 
■with the hope of these intentions being fulfilled. 

This applies equally to every condition of 
life. No doubt in education, as in every thing 
else, some allowance must be made for the great 
diversities in tlie situations of men : indeed, 
were it not necessary, it would still be right 
to make this allowance ; for in all human so- 
ciety there must exist a relative standard of 
perfection for each particular class. Not only 
must the different qualities of the individual 
harmonize with each other, but the individual 
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himself must harmonize with his condition in 
life. When the feelings, opinions, and tastes are 
in unison with the habitual occupations, the duties 
belonging to every situation are rendered easier, 
and its pleasures greater : it follows, therefor^ 
that it is not desirable to stimulate the faculties 
to a point beyond that in which they are likely 
to be naturally and regularly exercised in real 
life. Hence arises a scale of cultivation pro- 
portioned to the different conditions of life; but 
in the lowest classes of society, education has 
always a task to fulfil, always a certain degree 
of ijitelligeiiee to cultivate.* 

In the higher ranks of life -education has 
indeed a great and arduous task to perform : 
duties, always important as regards the indi- 
vidual, become more and more so, in proportion 
to the influence he has the power of exerting. 
We are commanded not only to do good, but to 
do all the good in our power. Talents must 
not be buried, nor our light hid under a bushel. 
Such are the words of the divine law; and 
little or no good can be effected without the aid 
of an enlightened understanding. It is required 
to enable us to struggle against the temptations 
to vice, that perennial spring of misery ; and it 

* A paasage relating lo the duty of educating the 
lower classes has been here omitted by the translator, as- 
being a subject on which there u 
of opinion, that it liardlj reeJs to be advocated. 
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is required to enable us to console every kind of 
distress. Place men in tiie same position, and 
inspire them with the same zeal, and they will be 
found to conti'ibute to the happiness of their fel- 
low creatures exactly in proportion to the degree 
of intelligence they possess. A certain enlarge- 
ment of mind is necessary both to enable us to 
influence others, and to use our influence judi- 
ciously. Every acquisition, every talent, ex- 
tends the sphere of our power and our useful- 
ness ; affords us the means of influencing a 
greater number of minds, and by their means 
acting upon others ; and thus the influence of 
one benevolent being spreads far and wide, 
carrying intelligence and instruction in its 



Section III. 

Influence of Education on the Strength of the Will. 

• We cannot pretend to form the characters of 
human beings unless we examine into the secret 
springs which move them to action ; and as we 
can influence intelligent creatures only by means 
of their will, any knowledge which we caji ob- 
tain on the best method of guiding this powerful 
engine must be of importance. It would indeed 
be mere trifling to occupy ourselves with other 
objects of education, if we had not at least re- 
L fleeted on this, which forms the grand difficulty 
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both in life aad education, and has therefore a 
paramount claim on our attention. 

The weakness and errors of our will are but 
a part of the imperfection of our nature. The 
effects of this evil may be restricted, or softened ; 
but will always be in some degree perceptible. 
Limited, however, as the power of education 
is in this respect, we do not make use of it to so 
great an extent as we might. There are three 
points which, it seems to me, ought particularly 
to be insisted on. 

1. To strengthen and elevate the will; to 
preserve, as much as possible, its high station, 
as reigning over all human desires, and finding 
in their several forces, sometimes an obstacle, 
sometimes an auxiliary, but never a master, 

2. To give to our pupil such tastes, senti- 
ments, and habits, as will exercise a salutary 
influence over the will ; and, even when it is 
least capable of making any efforts, will impel 
it to a right line of conduct. 

Lastly ; since, in spite of the moat watchful 
care, a remissness, an indifference, or even a 
temporary depravation of the will, must at 
times occur, it should be an essential point in 
education to open to our pupil a pure and high 
source, whence his soul may recruit its wasted 
powers, and imbibe new vigour and strength. 

When we speak of the will merely as regards 
its strength, independently of its direction, we 
cal) it £rmnes8j energyj or constancy ; it consti- 
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tutes the degree of vital essence, the proporiion 
of moral existence, which each incfividual pos- 
sesses; it bestows authority on his words, his 
actions, even on his silence; and renders him 
the object of an esteem, a love, and sometimes a 
fear, proportioned to our idea of the strength 
of this internal power. 

I hardly know whether or not it is in the 
powerofinatructors to increase the moral energy 
of their pupils ; but it seems quite certain that 
it is very easy to diminish it ; and that this is an 
error into which we are but too apt to fall ; indeed, 
education too often tends entirely to destroy all 
firmnessof character; and consists in a system of 
m«ans which serve only to weaken the energy 
of the win. If it be of a gentle and persuasive 
nature, it prevents the wilt from attaining any 
firmness ; and if it be severe and harsh, it bends 
or crushes it. Its object is to form habits ; but 
it is the peculiarity of habits that they lead to 
the performance of actions, without any reference 
to the will. It makes great use of the instinct of 
imitation, the effects of which are much the 
same as those of habit ; and sometimes it even 
makes use of deceit, the most pernicious exam- 
ple of all, both as regards morality, and energy 
of character. 

But it is easy to understand why parents, 
though fully acknowledging the importance of 
tàm quality, are sometimes unwilling to encou- 
c 2 
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rage it in their pupils : it offers a constant ob- 
stacle to their plana of education. They wish 
to inspire their children with feelings of industry, 
prudence, generosity, politeness ; but in order 
to do this they are continually obliged to require 
the sacrifice of their will. To diminish the energy 
of this facuhy is, therefore, so convenient, that 
they do it almost involuntarily ; and, perhaps, 
would do the same even on principle; for, 
dreading, as we always must, the errors of' the 
will, uncertain what direction it may take, we 
scarcely dare run the riskof giving it an energy 
which may prove only an additional danger. 
Yet we ought to feel that the resources of edu- 
cation are such, that we need not be afraid of 
cultivating firmness and strength of character. 
Indeed, as there is necessarily something repress- 
ing in the authority of parents or instructors, 
as the customs of society have the same tend- 
ency, and as the progress of civilisation has 
destroyed many of those prejudices which were 
in themselves sources of energy, it is of great 
importance that we should endeavour to coun- 
terbalance these various effects, and should re- 
store to our childi-en — the men of the next 
generation — that nerve and vital strength, the 
germ of which seems to have been planted in 
their souls by their Creator. 

But it is not by divesting ourselves of firm- 
ness that we shall succeed in cultivating it in our 
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cMldren. If our conduct towards tliem be weak 
and vacillating, we add a bad example to an 
equally injurious influence; or rather to the 
absence of that influence which we ought to ex- 
ercise. We must submit, if we may so express 
it, to tlie necessity of commanding. The state 
of subjection to which man, in consequence of 
his perfectly helpless condition, is obliged to 
submit during infancy, is no less necessary to 
the formation of his moral character, than to 
the preservation of his existence ; it is the means 
which Providence has ordained for the deve- 
lopementof all his faculties, including, of course, 
that of firmness ; and its objectis the attainment 
of &ee will. AH that education seeks to accom- 
plish is to render man free; and when (no 
longei" led by blind instinct) he knows how to ■ 
choose what is best for the good of his immortal 
soul, he will be trusted to his own guidance. 

We may, however, err on the other side, and 
weaken the energy of the will, by allowing it to 
be too constandy in subjection to the influence 
of that of others ; and, even in our own time, 
though education has, perhaps, been stripped of 
its ancient harsh and severe character, we have 
not entirely avoided this fault A gentle, and 
even voluntary servitude enervates the soul, at 
least in as great a degree as a more stern govern- 
ment We are apt to deceive ourselves on this 
point j because our children seem to have plea- 
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sure in obeying us, we feel secure ; because ihey 
are happy, we conclude they are free; and we 
mistake their ready zeal for energy. But if the 
will have no determination of its own, if it oaly 
follow, however cheerfully, the impulse given to 
it, we can place no reliance on its steadiness; 
and, however eager or zealous it may appear, 
we cannot draw any certain inference as to its 
ârmness, while it continues in this State of demi- 
Gubjection. 

We may often remark this eifect in education. 
To obtain the willing obedience of a child is cer- 
tainly a great satisfaction ; and when we have 
accomplished this point the greatest obstacles 
seem to vanish. His obedience has nothing 
servile in its nature ; it is given with ease and 
pleasure ; every thing is favourable to us, and 
we make a rapid progress. But we must not 
allow ourselves to be deceived by this seemingly 
prosperous state of things. It is not by con- 
stantly acceding to the wishes of others, that we 
cultivate decision of character in ourselves ; and 
what is called a good disposition is not always 
the diing most to be desired. A child who is 
anxious to please his parents, may conquer the 
first difficulties of learning ; he may be a model 
of correct conduct as long as he continues to be 
influenced by this desire; and yet may be found 
entirely deficient in consistency and strength 
P of character, when this motive no longer exists. 
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He has not learnt — what is absolutely neces- 
sary to the formation of a strong mind — to 
propose to himself a decided object, and to 
choose, at whatever risk, the best means of ac- 
complishing it. A determination founded upon 
mature and unbiassed reflection, the power of 
foreseeing the inconveniences of the part we 
have chosen, and the resolution to brave them, 
— these are the qualities which constitute an 
energetic and firm character. 

As children must hereafter be masters of 
their own conduct, they should be brought up 
under the discipline of two systems apparently 
opposite in their nature: one of subjection, 
that they may be taught to restrain any capri- 
cious desires; the other of liberty, that they 
may possess independence of character. Hence 
arises a difficulty which is not often considered 
in its full extent ; and hence it is that we meet 
with so few decided characters, even after the 
most careful education. 

Irresolution, one of the most common marks 
of the feebleness of the will, seems almost en- 
tirely out of the reach of our influence; we 
know of no certain rule for its cure, and 
reasoning seems of little use. Indeed, we often 
find that those who are undecided in character 
are rather inclined to reason too much : every 
object presents to them a thousand different 
Bides, and every cause a thousand different 
c 4 
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effects. What their minds want, is that ener- 
getic direction which gives to one single motive 
the preponderance over every other, and makes 
one single object hoped or feared. Must we, 
then, lead our pupil to determine at once, with- 
out any reflection, and without considering 
what will be the result of his decision? Thi^ 
surely, would not be reasonable ; reason, indeed, 
advises a totally opposite conduct ; and hence it 
is, that it tends in some degree to increase this 
fault of irresolution. 

Again, as regards inconstancy of character, — 
when the will is active enough to give a tem- 
porary appearance of strength of character, 
yet liaa no durability, and, consequently, no 
real firmness, — what can the instructor do ? 
He cannot revive inclinations and tastes which 
have died away; and, on the other hand, to 
persist in a line of conduct, the only motive 
for which had been a desire, or a feeling 
which no longer exists, would be so absurd, 
that it can never be laid down as a general 
rule. If, then, our object be only to conquer a 
childish obstinacy, reason may, with advantage 
and propriety, be called in to our aid; but if 
we wish to inspire our pupil with firmness of 
character, reason is of much less use. All that 
we can then do, is to take advantage of parti- 
cular circumstances as they occur; to prove 
that on the occasion in question the best plan 
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would be to persevere. But, at the same time, 
it is evident that advice founded on such rea- 
soning will not have any inâuence on future 
conduct. 

In order to favour both the work of reason, 
and the cuîtîvation of the best motives, education 
ought to begin by endeavouring to strengthen 
the character, — by preparing the soil in such a 
manner that every good principle may take root 
in itj and bring forth fruit. The natural vola- 
tility of children renders this somewhat diffi- 
cult ; and since, as long as there is no fixed 
principle in the mind, we are never certain of 
being able to influence them, the means of 
cultivating firftiness of purpose seem wanting, 
as well as the quality itself. Yet we must not 
despair. If we do not possess motives founded 
on reason, we have a resource, less elevated in 
its nature, but often very efficacious, in the 
power of habits. Energy is sometimes a gift 
from Heaven ; but it is also the result of the 
natural developementof the moral strength, pro- 
vided that there has been no obstacle to its 
progress. A child will learn to restrain his 
passions from the habit of obedience which he 
has acquired: by being accustomed to decide 
for himself whenever circumstances will allow 
of it, he will acquire decision of character, and 
his will, no longer merely passive, gains vigour 
from exercise. 
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In short, the great problem to be solved, !n 
the government of children, is the same which 
occurs in all governments; the object always 
being to combine the greatest degree of indi- 
vidual liberty with a perfect obedience to the 
laws. 

In order to obtain this end, nothing is so 
much to be avoided as commands half insisted 
on, obligations half enforced, insinuations, hints, 
silent solicitations; by such a plan, while pre- 
tending to leave the child to himself, we are really 
binding him with a thousand ties. He lives in an 
atmosphere of doubt which enfeebles his energy, 
and weakens the strength of his intentions. If 
the boundaries of freedom and duty are de- 
stroyed, a vague uncertainty is spread over both 
his plans and his actions ; he is for ever regret- 
ting a resolution which he has not taken, and 
wishing to retrace his steps. If we would preserve 
the child now, and the man hereafter, from so 
painful a state, we must take care that on his 
entrance into life he is subjected to a just au- 
thority, while, at the same time, his will is allowed 
to act a definite part. Hence it is tltat public 
education, where the whole community is go- 
verned by fixed laws, and no constant watch 
kept over individuals, is most favourable to the 
formation of energy of character. 

Another question remains to be decided; 
how far strict discipline, united to great inde- 
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pendence, is consistent with gentleness of in- 
tercourse) and with habitual confidence : how 
far, especially in girls, it can be combined 
with that grace, those engaging charms, that 
delicately-shaded respect and refinement of 
manners, which are so peculiarly required in 
women. It may be that in their case this kind 
of discipline should not be so long continued : 
yet we must never forget the enervating effect 
of any other system. But, after all, reason, 
tven when assisted by observation, can only 
poiot out general principles, in tlie application 
of which innumerable modifications must always 
take place. 

I will only add, that strong minds alone are 
capable of deep feelings ; and that delicacy and 
refinement of conduct will naturally result fi-om 
the full devclopement of the feelings of the heart 



Motives In/ which the fflU is infiuenced. — Influence 
of Religion on the Will. 

Notwithstanding the absolute power with 

which the will seems to rule, in the human 

I breast, it maybe guided and influenced by nio- 

I lives whose direction it is inclined to follow : 

I and hence education finds in such motives a 
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secondary source of energy, K they are im- 
portant, if they deserve the approbation both 
of our conscience and of mankind, tlieir in- 
fluence may be lasting, and a settled habit may 
be contracted. But if we trouble ourselves 
only concerning actions in detail, if it be our 
whole object to favour or discourage these, we 
may bring forward a multitude of trifling rea- 
sons, without inculcating any general principle. 
The child may indeed behave correctly, but his 
moral feelings remain untouched ; and we are 
only forming, by a different method, an incon- 
sistent and unsteady character. 

And, undoubtedly, themotivesof children are 
what alone we ought to consider as of any im- 
portance : at that age the effect of any action 
is of little moment ; and even the best actions 
have no value but as indications of the disposi- 
tion which has prompted tliem, and which may 
continue to influence the conduct in after life. 
We often observe in children the best inten- 
tions, accompanied with an anxious desire to do 
their duty : the germ of such a disposition exists 
in every mind, and particular circumstances, or 
a mother's happy, instinct, will often foster and 
develope it. A more exact knowledge of the 
real motives by which the will is influenced seems 
equally necessary for education and for morality; 
and as, generally speaking, these motives are 
essentially the same in men as in children, the 
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most certain way of gaining this knowledge is 
to make our own hearts — always within reach 
of our observation, and always able to afford ub 
instruction — 'the objects of our close examin- 
ation. 

The importance of the motives by which 
children are influenced being ao great, to in- 
spire them with right ones ought to be a 
principal object in education, and one of the 
first to which our attention should be directed. 
There are some motives which, as differing in 
kind, it may be useful to distinguish. Of these, 
some might perhaps more properly be named 
instincts, as they regard only the preservation of 
our physical existence : others, though to a cer- 
tain degree selfish, are yet more nearly allied to 
morality, and relate to that part of our happi- 
ness which depends on the opinion of our 
fellow-creatures. Such is aelf-love, with all its 
various modifications. Others, again, more ele- 
vated in their nature, — such as a love of 
what is just, true, or beautiful, — introduce 
the soul into those calm regions where it be- 
comes purer, more enlarged, and more enlight- 
^ed; whilst others, more impetuous and tur- 
bulent, seem to transport our existence out of 
ourselves, to make it centre in external objects, 
causing us to live, as it were, in another soul. 
Such are the tender affections, which, from their 
first faint appearance, as shown in the instinct 
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of sympathy, to their complete developement in 

the devotion of love, make us continually feel 
for others emotions as strong as any which can 
be excited for ourselves. Lastly, there is one 
motive which, uniting in itself all that is great 
and tender and devoted, raises the soul, not 
only above itself, but above this world, and 
gives it a foretaste of eternity, I need not say 
that I allude to religious feeling; which, more 
pure, more elevated, more closely connected 
with morality than any other, is alone able to 
give a favourable and lasting impulse to the 
whole of life. 

But the field which opens upon us here is far 
too extensive to be easily travelled over. De- 
votional feeling, united to Christian faith, and 
drawing from the Holy Scriptures rules for both 
regulating the conduct, and restraining the 
passions, presents such a copious source of moral 
virtues, that it is impossible to treat of it in 
detail. I will however mention one point of 
view in which we may consider religious feeling 
as distinguished Irom every other; I allude to 
the means which it affords us of seeking assist- 
ance from Heaven. 

" Enslaved by our passions," says Kousseau, 
" we are made free by prayer." Never was a more 
profound truth uttered, even by a mind less 
prejudiced. The same truth is acknowledged 
when we say that, though unable to conquer our 
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unruly passions by open opposition, we can yet 
weaken them by prayer. 

The constant need we feel of entering into 
communion with God, of appealing to Him in 
our troubles, expressing to Him our desires, 
examining in His presence both our past conduct 
and our future plans, and beseeching from Him 
the strength necessary for our continuance in 
well-doing, and for renouncing our sins, — all 
ihis may be felt by a child. The more he is 
ficcustomed to weigh all his motives and inten- 
tions in the presence of a perfect Being, the 
stronger will his moral feeling become, the 
more tender his conscience, and the more will 
his heart be purified by the renovating power 
of repentance and love. Such is the energetic 
impulse which may be given by education, and 
which may counteract, without destroying, the 
alternations of the will. But as these fluctu- 
ations will still recur ; as the love of God, and 
obedience to his holy laws, will not have equal 
power over the soul at all times, how can we 
guard our pupil against these lamentable vacil- 
lations? The more sensitive the conscience 
becomes, the sooner is any deviation from what 
is right perceived, and the more alarm excited 
by self-reproach. The soul, discouraged, plunged 
into despair by the dread of liaving ofiended the 
supreme Judge, and by the frequently miserable 
consequences of sin, is sometimes led into the 
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most deplorable extravagances. This we find to 
have been the case from the history of all false 
religions. Hence it becomes of the greatest 
importance that we should be able not only to 
guide and determine the will in the first in- 
stance, but to raise and support it during the 
whole course of life. And in this consists the 
triumphofChristianity; here its distinguishing 
characteristic is displayed in tlie brightest light. 
Its pervading spirit is one of sympathy with 
our misery, and assistance against the greatest 
of all evils — sin ; the morality which it incul- 
cates, more strict and severe than any other 
before the commission of shi, is yet merciful 
and compassionate to the repentant sinner. In 
this respect how widely different from the writ- 
ings of mere moral philosophers, which are 
always tinged with a certain degree of harsh- 
ness ! Like the laws of that human society, 
whose interests they advocate, they grant no 
pardon to the guilty, and hardly ever believe 
in repentance. Deriving all faults from some 
original wrong impulse, and attaching far too 
much importance to first impressions, they are 
inclined to consider man as " a mere bundle of 
I habits." 

But surely man is much more than this : he 

f contains within himself a principle of life — a 

^ regenerating principle, though one which would 

remain inactive without the aid of Christianity ; 
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for hope is the inainapring which brings this 
principle into action, and Christianity alone can 
at all times revive hope in the soul ; Christianity 
alone afSirds it both to the guilty and the dy- 
ing ; Christianity takes man as it finds him, 
innocent or guilty, young or old, honoured or 
despised ; always comforting and supporting 
him, and offering him motives for repentance 
and amendment. The spirit of Christianity 
is able both to form habits, and to break them; 
to counteract, or to avail itself of, the influence 
of time ; and hence it is that it possesses such 
an invaluable and peculiar advantage in the 
regulation of the whole life. 

The instructor stands in the same relation 
to the pupil, that the Creator does to man; 
he desires his present and future welfare, and 
he studies as much as possible the purposes of 
God, in order that his own views may harmo- 
nize with them. In tracing the course of the 
instructor's reflections, we shall be giving a short 
recapitulation of the principles already laid 
down. 

Sanctioned both by the authority of Chriflti- 
anity and by his own conscience, he determines 
that happiness is not our only object in this life; 
and that in following that law which would 
impel us to make it our great aim, we obey only 
a blind instinct, a mere bodily impulse, which 
influences us before the will is roused into action. 

VOL. I. I> 
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But it Î8 the task of education to render the 
Epiritual law, — that lawwliich urges our moral 
feelings, and all our intellectual faculties to be 
severally and continually striving after perfec- 
tion, — predominant in the soul. 

At the same time, the extent of the plan 
which the instructor proposes to himself must 
depend on the possibihty of its being executed. 
Should he succeed in forming the best possible 
combination from the unequal faculties of his 
pupil, the result, however deficient it may be in 
brilliancy, will present harmony and originality 
of form, based on real goodness. But in order 
to accomplish this, any partial progress which 
might be disadvantageous to the moral and reli- 
gious developement of the soul, must be arrested, 
or the order and consistency of tlie character 
will be destroyed. On the other hand, when 
there h nothing unfavourable either in the 
character or external circumstances, the views 
of education may be much more extensive ; and 
it may favour the growth of every faculty, with 
the full security of their taking the right di- 
rection. 

Can the instructor,however,hopeforËUCces3 in 
any of his plans, without the concurring assist- 
ance of the pupil ? How must he act in order 
to form and direct the will ; a faculty so irre- 
gular in its action, and apparently so little 
amenable to any law? Without fully under- 
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Standing its nature, he observes that it is gene- 
rally deficient in strength ; incapable of accom- 
plishing its noblest task — that of ruling over 
the wishes of the heart, — it submits at present 
to external influence. Hence arises the neces- 
sity of two opposite modes of treatment : for in 
order to accustom children to restrain their 
passions, they must be subjected to an exact 
discipline; and at tbe same time they must be 
allowed in some degree to act independently, or 
they will never acquire decision of character. 
Yet this discipline and this liberty may exist 
togetlier, provided their respective limits be 
well defined. 

But the will must not only be strengthened, 
but directed. How are these two objects to be 
attained ? Is the aid of reason sufficient for 
this purpose ? In the examination of this ques- 
tion, the instructor perceives that reason acts 
only by the instrumentality of such inclinations 
as are already formed; that it regulates move- 
ments, but does not cause them ; and conse- 
quently that it becomes necessary to cultivate 
in children those disinterested feelings which 
alone will be able to counteract the energy of 
their selfish instincts. During the course of 
a too exclusively intellectual education, tlie 
heart remains unexercised ; and thus self-love , 
is cherished, and the passions are left unre- 
strained. 

D 2 
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Here, then, the value and importance of re- 
ligion is felt. If we wish to bestow energy on 
the will, we have in religious feeling a powerful 
and universal motive, deeply rooted in our na- 
ture, and tending more than any other to what 
is good ; and if we wish to moderate the will, 
the morality of Christianity is more pure, more 
strict, and better suited to the wants of human 
beings, than any philosophy. The whole sys- 
tem of our duties might be easily conceived by 
the intellect, without our feeling any wish to 
apply the results to ourselves. But what par- 
ticularly distinguishes religion, and displays 
its divine energy, is the power it possesses of 
purifying and regenerating the heart. The 
only source of hope which can revive the soul, 
sinking beneath the weight of its sins, is the 
pardon on which it is taught by faith to rely; 
a pardon applicable to all ; for a tender con- 
awenee will always find some subject of self- 
reproach. 

Whatever path, then, the instructor may fol- 
low, he must continually return to that point 
to which every path leads : — God, the first 
cause of every thing, is the object towards which 
an education, embracing every thing relating to 
man, must ever be directed. But, though a 
future life is the ultimate object of education, it 
has another and nearer object, in the right con- 
duct of the present life. The pupil ip taught 
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not only to know the world, but to admire it, 
he is taught that every thing great or good 
which it contains is of divine origin. Innocent 
pleasures, knowledge, the general enlargement 
of the (acuities, are all allowed and encouraged 
by his education ; while, at the same time, a 
dangerous degree of enthusiasm, particularly 
unnatural in children, is repressed. In short, 
it seems to be the part of education to sanctify 
human life; and to discover and bring into 
acdoa those heavenly agencies which are spread 
abroad in this terrestrial world by itB divine 
' Creator, 
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CHAPTER I. 



It has been asserted by a celebrated philo- 
sopher, that we are not naturally endowed with 
any instinct of which we can make use as a 
guide in education ; but that it is an art, which 
must be carefully studied. And this is no 
doubt perfectly true. While all other animals 
constantly bring up their young in the same 
manner, man follows no invariable rule. How 
many different customs may be observed among 
savage nations ! Some, as soon as their chil- 
dren are born, plunge them into cold water ; 
some flatten their heads between two boards ; 
others leave them in cradles, suspended to the 
branches of trees; and some, again, swathe up 
their limbs in tight bandages. Even a mother's 
affection, the most universal of all feeling, has 
allowed such barbarous customs to be intro- 
duced ; and even her love has not been enlight- 
ened enough entirely to abolish them. 

Civilised people have felt and reflected more 
on the subject; and amongst them, therefore, 
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we and but little remains of such revolting 
cnstoma. Yet they have not been able to fix 
on any determined principles of education. 
Towards the middle of the last century much 
attention was bestowed on the subject; its 
extreme importance was acknowledged; the 
greatest talents and the most eloquent writers 
were emploj'ed in its cause : yet the more they 
reflected and reasoned on the subject, the less 
do they seem to have understood it. What, then, 
is the great desideratum in this important art? 
That, to which we seldom have recourse ho soon 
as we ought — experience. We want such nu- 
merous and minute observations as can alone 
afford a solid foundatioQ for our reasoning. 

In the valuable work on this subject, by Misa 
Edgeworth and her father, (where all that la 
treated of, makes ua only the more regret what 
is omitted), they have observed that education 
is an experimental science : yet, even they have 
published the result of their observations, in- 
stead of the observations themselves. But every 
one knows how many different conclusions may 
be drawn from the same facts; and that in 
writing on any science, it is not enough to 
mention results ; the circumstances which have 
led to those results should also be stated. And 
the experience of a single family, highly gifted 
as that family may have been, is far from being 
sufficient for the end we have in view, 
D 4 
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It is astonishing, that while in every other 
science requiring observation, such admirable 
perseverance has been displayed, no regular 
and methodical attention has ever been paid to 
the observation of infancy. How many, armed 
with telescopes, will watch night and day in 
order to prove the correctness of an astrono- 
mical prediction ! How many keep an exact 
register of the state of the atmosphere, the wind, 
heat, or rain ! How indefatigable are our an- 
notators ! And yet, amongst ail these philoso- 
phers, there is not one father who has talten the 
trouble carefully to note down the progress of 
his own child ! 

Even with regai"d to the physical part of 
education, which might be supposed to come 
more immediately under the consideration of 
the learned, how much uncertainty still pre- 
vails ! Some customs, evidently pernicious, 
have indeed been abandoned: the first step has 
thus been taken : we know better than our pre- 
decessors what should be avoided ; but are we 
more sure what plan we ought to pursue ? 
Many questions still remain which can be an- 
swered only by experience. We are still igno- 
rant whether it is right or wrong to make 
children submit to the dominion of physical 
habits — whether we should, in spite of their 
' continued crying, persevere in subjecting them 
kto some particular treatment ; such, for instance, 
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j as the use of the cold bath ; or whether the con- 
kstant distress of the child should be a warning 
' to us to desist. Whether we should choose for 
l-them a certain fixed diet, or whether they should 
be early accustomed to a variety of food. Whe- 
ther we should endeavour to preserve tliem 
' from particular hardships and inconveniences, 
or, on the contrary, should try to strengthen 
their constitutions by obliging them to brave 
' such hardships. These, and many other ques- 
I tions, will naturally arise in the mind of a young 
j mother, anxious as to the best way of securing 
1 the health of her child ; but she generally finds 
it easier to lay them aside than to answer them: 
; and thus do successive generations hand down 
to one another their difficulties instead of their 
j experience. 

I As we approach the moral part of education, 
we begin to tread upon still more doubtful and 
uncertain ground. Yet what an inexhaustible 
fund of knowledge would be obtained by an 
attentive and judicious study of young chil- 
dren ; and how much light might be thrown 
on many most important questions by a. series 
of careful observations ! What curious dis- 
coveries would these little creatures afford, on 
the existence of instinct in man ; on the form- 
ation of language ; in short, on the whole 
ry of the human mind ! We must, no doubt, 
careful not to form general conclusions 
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hastily, or from isolated examples: but as 
every one knows, tliat by sufficiently multiplying 
observations, accidental differences disappear, 
and the peculiar (qualities of the individual are 
lost in the general attributes of the species, 
experience, on a large scale, would be one of 
the most efficacious means of instruction. 

■ But though we are not fortunate enough to 
possess, relative to education, a series of facts 
systematically observed and arranged, still, from 
the great mass of information which has been 
collected on the subject, many valuable hints 
might be obtained. It is probable, too, that 
if we were better acquainted with the various 
modes in which différent nations bring up their 
children, we might be able, in some measure, to 
account for the diversity of national character; 
and that the effects which are justly attributed 
to the difference of climate and race, would 
appear of little importance when compared with 
those which depend on education. The great 
evil is, that we are constantly told of the methods 
employed, but are left in ignorance as to their 
results ; we are told what has been done, but not 
whether it has succeeded ; nor do we know what 
dje children, thus systematically educated, be- 

jame, when engaged in active life as men. 
Is it then probable that education can ever 
e raised to the rank of a science, and that 
■srhen we have examined and methodically ar- 
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ranged all the facts which we can obtain re- 
specting children, we shall be able to arrive at 
some determined results? We cannot answer 
this question ; but we may, at any rate, hope 
that our difficulties and uncertainty will be 
greatly lessened. Private education must ever 
remain a mere art ; that is to say, a collection 
of means, to be used according to the skill and 
judgment of individuals. The practice of this 
art can never be taught by books ; and its most 
powerful weapons will always consist in the in- 
fluence which man exercises over man ; and in 
the power he possesses of making himself loved 
and obeyed, and of gaining an ascendency over 
the minds of liis fellow-creatures. But even an 
art must have some fixed principles ; and public 
education may become something much more 
certain than an art. Here there is more room 
for methodical arrangement: individual dif- 
ferences disappear in the general mass, and the 
working of the machine does not depend en- 
tirely either on the pupil upon whom it acts, or 
on the master who regulates its movements. 
Many more experiments, however, must be 
made, before such an important instrument is 
brought to perfection. 

We have then two different subjects for our 
observation; private and public education. In 
the former, children must be studied individually 
and separately ; in the latter, collected together 
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in such numbers as to exercise a. mutual influ- 
ence on each other ; so that, by a. kind of moral 
fermentation, tlie constituent parts of their se- 
veral dispositions are combined in a new and 
peculiar manner in each individual. 

The study of every single child must begin 
from its very birth, and on that account a mo- 
ther only can carry it on successfully. She is 
particularly fitted for this duty, both by her 
position with regard to her child, and by the 
peculiar qualities of her sex ; for without that 
pliability of disposition, which is one of the 
characteristics of a woman's nature, she could 
not follow these little beings in their perpetual 
variations of disposition. Such a study cannot 
be completed in a single examination : we can 
never perfectly understand these young crea- 
tures, unless we possess that versatility of ima- 
gination which will enable us to embody ourselves 
in them, — to be at the same time ourselves 
and another. Above all, if we would perfectly 
know and comprehend them, we must love 
them; the heart has more to do with this know- 
ledge than the head. Yet we must not be con- 
tent with merely following the course of their 
feelings, and living, as it were, in them; for 
then every impression would be easily effaced : 
by constantly sympathising with them, we should 
become as inconstant and trifling as they are, 
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and the prescribed task of studying them would 
be forgotten, 

But in order that this task may be properly 
fulfilled, I would earnestly exhort all young 
mothers to keep ajournai in which the gradual 
progress and unfolding of their children's minds 
may be regularly noted down. Even if they 
have no general views in so doing, they will 
derive much advantage from it; their ideas 
will become more collected, their plans more 
determined, and they vrill acquire a habit of 
thoroughly examining and endeavouring to 
understand whatever occurs to excite their at- 
tention. 

In a very valuable work by M. Guizot, Les 
Amiales d' EdiKation, there are some passages 
which afford us an excellent specimen of the art 
of observing children, and of tracing their ac- 
tions to their true causes ; they are given in the 
form of a journal, and we obtain from them the 
result of many important and useful observa- 
tions.* The talent displayed in them is even 
more tlian necessary for the purpose ; but in 
order to make it exactly what it should be, some 
improvement might be made in the form. I 

" Most of these observations have been republished in 
the Lettres lur rEducation Do-meilique, an excellent work 
by Abidune Ooizot, which obtained the prize awarded by 
the Académie Françiùae. — Note by the Author. 
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would have itatruejournal, in which an account 
should be kept of every successive step made by 
the child ; where every vicissitude in its health, 
whetlier mental or physical, should be registered, 
and where the vteasuTe of the child, in every 
meaning of the word, as taken at different pe- 
riods of his age, should be noted down. Words, 
ideas, knowledge, feelings, — eveiy thing, in short, 
wliich is either naturally unfolded in the mind, 
or acquired by education, — should be here 
recorded ; together with the first appear- 
ance of every endowment and everj' defect ; the 
original source of which would thus be open to 
our consideration. And as we cannot describe 
a child without relating his history, such a 
journal would be enlivened by the little incidents 
of each day, and the joys and sorrows peculiar 
to his age ; nor would it be long before the task 
of keeping it would become to the mother the 
most interesting of employments. She would 
feel that she was securing to herself for the fu- 
ture the i-ecollection of this most fascinating 
age: and how delightful would it be, thus to 
fix the fugitive image of infancy, to prolong 
to an indefinite period the happiness of behold- 
ing its charms, and to have the power of reviving 
at any time a representation of these much-loved 
objects, which, even supposing their lives to be 
spared, must be lost to us in their character of 
children ! 
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But how much greater and more important 
would such a. work become, if undertaken by 
the beads of any of our public seminaries; for 
they alone have the opportunity of seeing chil- 
dren collectively, and judging of their general 
characteristics. By a regular examination of 
the effect of their methods, a continual princi- 
ple of improve ment would be afforded; and the 
action of such a principle is necessary in all 
such institutions; not only to counteract that 
spirit of indolence which would lead both master 
and scholars to pass over real difficulties, and 
content themselves with the appearance of hav- 
ing conquered them; but to keep the pupils up 
to the level of that rapid progress and diffusion 
_, of knowledge which requires a proportional 
improvement in every branch of instruction. 
And when, on the comparison of different ex- 
periments, particular» methods are decidedly 
abandoned, we may hope that others, giving an 
entirely new character to education, will be 
suggested. 

Numerous as are the establishments for edu- 
cation in Europe, all of them, till very lately, 
had been formed so much on the same plan, 
that it was difficult to make any comparison as 
to their merits, except such as arose from the 
comparative ability of their different masters ; 
and by this, of course, no light was thrown on the 
general subject. But when institutions founded 
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on entirely new principles, such as those of 
Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and Père Girard, in 
Switzerland, and Hazlewood school, in Eng- 
land *, become more common, some progress 
will be made towards solving tlie more import- 
ant questions in education. We shall then 
learn, for example, whether the use of emu- 
lation, the moral influence of which is so 
justly dreaded by many conscientious parents, 
is absolutely necessary for the complete deve- 
lopemeiit of the powers of the mind. We shall 
learn whether it may not be possible to take 
advantage of the happy effect of example, 
without fostering the dangerous spirit of ri- 
valry. And we may, perhaps, also learn to 
pay more attention to the culture of the feelinga 
and the understanding. The success of the 
plan of mutual instruction gives some idea of 
what may yet be discovered, or improved, in the 
art of teaching ; and much light lias been thrown 
on a more important branch of education — the 
formation of the character — ^by the infant schools 
which have been recently established. When 
we see in one of these schools above a hundred 
children, from two to six years old, acquiring 
habits of order and regularity, receiving the 
first elements of instruction, and pursuing their 



• To this many others in England might i 
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■ lessons, or their amusements, without a tear, 
W sa angry tone, or a quarrel, constantly happy 
r and cheerfiJ, we cannot but feel astonished at 
the extraordinary effect produced by such simple 
means ; and wonder how it has happened that 
ages should have elapsed before recourse was 
had to such methods. 

It must, however, be allowed, that it will al- 
ways be difficult to draw an exact comparison 
I between different modes of education. In order 
to accomplish this, it would be necessary, not 
only that those who devote themselves to the 
subject should submit their attempts to a re- 
gular examination, the result of which should 
be made public ; but also that they should watch 
over the conduct of their pupils after their 
education is finished, and thus iudge of its 
success by their future life. Such investiga- 
tions are necessarily of so delicate a nature, and, 
in order to be conclusive, must be so numerous, 
that it is hardly to be expected that a sufficient 
number of persons would ever be found, willing 
and able to undertake them. 

Yet what can escape the investigating spirit 
of this age? And when webear of so many noble 
undertakings in favour of religion and humanity, 
may we not hope that some association will be 
formed for solving, by a series of facLs, the great 
problems relating to education ? A more im- 
portant subject can never be presented to the 

VOL. I. £ 
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I consideration of mankind ; for in nothing do 
e find the power of one mind over another 
— of the present over the future — so con- 
spicuously exhibited as in the influence of edu- 
cation. 

Amongst the various obstacles to the progress 
of education, there is one which proceeds from 
a scruple that we cannot but respect. Pa- 
rents fear to run llie risk of trying any new 
experiment; and fee! as if it were their duty to 
persevere in that plan which has always been 
supposed to be the best. But it shouid be 
remembered, that these suppositions are not 
without risk of error ; and the important thing 
is, not what is supposed to be, but what really 
is, the best. No doubt there are some experi- 
ments so hazardous that we must not allow our- 
selves to venture on them. But, having put 
aside all that can reasonably inspire ua with 
distrust, we must then fearlessly and directly 
, seek after the truth. 

By thus referring to the experience of futu- 
I rity, I acknowledge how little dependence I have_ 
I on my own ; limited indeed and imperfect as it 
I is, I scarcely dare venture to bring it forward. 
T But if I cannot produce many facts, I may, at 
.1 events, have the merit of raising doubts ; I 
I may point out uncertainties, and propose difE- 
I culties. In the present state of our knowledge 
1 this sicbject, perhaps the most useful work on 
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education would be a series of explanatory ques- 
tions, to which answers might be furnished, 
within the next fifty years, by those enlightened 
minds who devote their attention to this most 
important subject 
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BIBTH, AND riRST WORDS. 




Birth and death, notwithstanding their daily 
occurrence in the course of nature, are two 
events which never fail to excite our wonder. 
The arrival and the departure of a human being 
speak to us of two unknown worlds, to which 
they seem to approximate our own. Yet the 
interest which we take in these two events is 
very different. We associate ourselves closely 
with the dying ; we suffer with them ; we trem- 
ble with them; feeling that the time will soon 
come when we must submit to the same fate ; 
but the new-born infant is, as it were, a stranger 
to us. The sight of it may affect us with emo- 
tion, but we do not sympathize with it as with 
the dying. The time when we bore some 
resemblance to it is long since passed away, 
and has ceased to interest us. What does not 
affect us either with hopes or fears for ourselves, 
seems to us of trifling importance. 

It has often been remarked, that suffering 
introduces a man into tlie world, and accom- 
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panies him out of it. What a crowd of tumul- 
tuous impressions must rush on a sensitive being 
at its first entrance into life ! The air, like a 
rapid torrent, forces itself into the lungs of the 
infant, and excites them to action ; the light, 
piercing through the transparent veil which 
covers the eyes, dazzles its sight; and though 
some liave thought that a new-born child does 
not hear, we can hardly imagine that it is deaf to 
its own cries. The mysterious moment of birth, 
which plunges the soul into the whirlpool of 
life, overwhelma the infant with sulFering and 
confiision. But a kind of quiet stupor, or a peace- 
fill slumber, very soon rescues it from impres- 
sions, as yet too painful for its weak organs. 

Some time elapses before the mind begins to 
know, or comprehend any thing. All the move- 
ments of an infant are what may be called con- 
vulsive and involuntary; everything depends 
on its internal sensations. One action alone 
seems to have an object, that of turning its 
mouth as if to seek for food, and sucking what 
is offered to it; no other proof of instinct can 
yet be obsen'ed. In about a week after birth, 
however, we remark that its eyes follow the light; 
it begins to see ; and it certainly hears now, 
for sudden noises make it start ; still, however, 
it exists in a solitary state, and enters into no 
connection with the world in which it lives ; yet, 
from this period, I am not disposed to consider 
E 3 



> the infant so destitute of instinct as it is gene- 
^ rally imagined ; many of its actions cannot 
I be explained by referring them to sensation 
or experience. Such are, for instance, the 
proofs which it begins to give of the first dawn- 
ings of its affections. At six weeks old, the 
child is yet a stranger in this world; nothing 
exists distinctly iq its mind; it has not yet 
found out that the objects which it sees are 
the same as those which it touches; and 
whatever impression these objects may have 
made on its senses, it makes no effort either to 
obtain or to avoid them. But even now, though 
its senses are far from being fully developed, it 
interested by the human face j and before 
, its attention can be attracted by any material 
object, it is excited by sympathy. A look of 
affection — a caressing tone — will win a sraile 
from its lips ; gentle emotions evidently animate 
the litde creature, and we recognise with delight 
the expression of these emotions on its coun- 
tenance. 

But how, then, has the infant learnt that such 

I an expression of countenance indicates affection? 

I Knowing nothing of the expression of its own 

[, fece, how could it imitate that of another, unless 

i corresponding feeling had Imprinted the same 

I'character on its features? We cannot accoimt 

fcr this by referring it to the senses. The person 

leaning over its cradle may not be its nurse ; she 
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may perhaps have disturbed it, or even made it 
submit to some troublesome, though necessary, 
arrangements; but this is of no consequence: 
she has smiled upon it, — the little creature has 
felt that it is loved, and loves again in return. 

Is not this to be referred to instinct? Does 
it not spring from the same cause, though pro- 
ducing an opposite effect, as that inexplicable 
presentiment, which makes the frightened hen 
fly at the sight of a scarcely visible dark speck 
in the sky ? She has never seen a hawk, yet fore- 
sees cruelty and murder ; and the infant, though 
unable to distinguish and understand, from a si- 
milar instinct, foresees kindness and love. 

We are sometimes astonished by the slow 
progress at first made by the young of our own 
species, because we are accustomed to compare 
it with that made by the young of other animals. 
But if we do not allow that an infant is in any 
degree guided by instinct, our astonishment 
ought rather to be excited by the rapidity of its, 
progress. When we recollect that six months 
elapsed before the young man who had been born 
blind, and was couched by Cheselden, could 
guide himself, afler he was restored to sight ; and 
tiat even after that time he was continually mak- 
ing mistakes ; and when we recollect, too, that 
he was assisted by the other four senses, and 
Ihe analogy existing amongst them; and directed 
by a reason already matured, and by friends 
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who instructed him how to use his newly acquired 
organ — can we doubt that a. new-born child 
muat receive some peculiar assistance by which 
it is enabled to enter on the exerciseof its senses? 
The infant is comparatively farther advanced 
than the blind youth. Though ignorant that it 
has an apprenticeship to serve, in order to. learn 
how the organs with which it is endowed are to 
be used, it does in fact serve this apprenticeship 
to all the five senses at the same time. As we 
know that it is by means t-f feeling that we 
rectify the errors of our vision, the young man 
was, no doubt, taught that he might recog- 
nise the forms of every thing he saw by touch- 
ing them ; but, with the infant, such an exercise 
must be the work of chance ; and cannot occur 
at all, till it has begun to attempt to reach and 
touch things ; which it seldom does before the 
fifth or sixth month. Yet very soon after this 
time, at about eight or nine months old, it has 
become so skilful in this respect, that it is hardly 
ever deceived as to the distance of objects within 
its reach. And how many and how various must 
the ideas be, which it has acquired in this time ; 
even before it is able, by the help of language, 
to enrich itself with those of others ! And how 
wonderful is the facility with which it afterwai'ds 
renders itself master of this help! A person of 
the lower orders (whose vocabulary is often not 
much more copious than that of a child of three 
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years old), if he were removed to a foreign 
country, would employ at least as long a time 
in mastering a new language; and yet, what 
great advantages would he pqssess in a thousand 
respects over the infant ! He is already fami- 
liar with common objects ; he knows the pur- 
poses of language, and the general structure of 
it, and has a desire to learn; while the infant 
has no wish or thoughts on the subject. 

If then the child, during ils apprenticeship, 
makes as much progress in acquiring the use 
of all his faculties, as a man does in gaining 
that of one, may we not conclude that there 
exists in his favour a special dispensation? 
that is to say, that he possesses an unknown 
source of knowledge ; or, in fact, what is called 
instinct. 

We think and speak too much of experience; 

it accounts, indeed, for some effects, butnot for all. 

Its influence is no doubt one which is continually 

increasing ; but in. early infancy it is chiefly 

remarkable for its slowness and uncertainty; 

and, in such things as come under its province, 

we see children continually repeating the same 

trials and the same errors. They must have 

seen a hundred limes that, in order to make an 

object stand up, it must be placed on its end; 

I yet they almost always lay it on its side. And 

I they will go on for months spilling water out 

L of a cup, before they learn that, in order to 



avoid this, the cup must be held horizontally. It 
is seldom that any association of ideas is formed 
in their minds, unless their feelings are excited ; 
on any subject which does not interest their 
childish passions, experience is of little use to 

Five or six months pasB away before the in- 
&nt has any idea of using his hands. Their 
destination is as yet unknown to him, and the 
tardiness with which the discovery is made, 
proves that it is the slow result of experience- 
Long before this time he looks at objects, and 
shows an interest in people; and thus appears 
to have received more immediately the use of 
the organ of sight. But we may easily observe 
the progress of experience in the manner in 
which he learns to use the sense ef feeling. 
This has, indeed, for some time been exercised 
involuntarily, but it is long in being subjected 
to the will ; it must be roused into action by the 
sight; and the two senses are afterwards of 
mutual assistance to each other. 

Let us consider how this is accomplished. 
As soon as an infant is able to observe at all, he 
begins to feel amusement. At first his smiles 
are excited only by the faces around him ; but 
in a little while he begins to appear pleased with 
every thing which attracts his sight. The 
pleasure of looking at any thing bright and 
shioing excites his feelings; he flutters in his 
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nurse's arms, stretches out his hands, and often 
accidentally touches the object of his attention, 
This occasions an unexpected sensation; he is 
astonished to meet with an obstacle which ar- 
rests his movements; hut, after finding for some 
time that the recurrence of the same cause al- 
ways produces the same effect, he learns to 
foresee the consequence of his own motions- 
Then he begins to stretch out hia little hands 
intentionally ; though, as he is not yet able to 
calculate distances, it is still a chance whether 
he reaches tlie desired object. By constant 
practice he becomes indeed more skilful; but 
it is seldom that an infant is able to touch any 
object witli certainty before he is seven or eight 
months old. 

When the sensations cease to be unassociated, 
when the senses of sight and touch concur in 
giving to the infant the idea of an object, he 
begins to assign most of his impressions to their 
true causes, and may then be said to have stept 
overthe threshold of life. The external world 
appears under its real form, and his progress in 
intelligence becomes more and more rapid ; he 
has already made his first attempts in a language 
which it would be interesting to study. 

At six weeks old, when smiles and tears make 

their appearance, we may often hear an infant 

L utter a gentle murmuring sound. It is the ex- 

I pression of satisfaction — of a placid state of 



comfort. By degrees these sounds become more 
varied ; they seem to be an exercise of the voice ; 
a sort of purring noise with which the infant 
amnses himself — perhaps a confused imitation 
of the sounds he hears around him. Not yet 
able to distinguish inanimate from living objects, 
these soft murmurs are sometimes addressed 
to a bright metal button ; sometimes to a mir- 
ror lighted up by the rays of the sun ; he seems 
to tell them how beautiful they are, and how 
much pleasure they afford to his newly awakened 
sight; sometimes he utters shrill, but joyful 
screams, as if to attract their attention. Still, 
however, there is no real language ; at least if 
we understand by language a means, voluntarily 
employed, of exercising influence. The infant 
asks for nothing, calls for no one, and expects 
no effect to be produced by his tones. 

Cries are the truelanguage of infancy. At first 
they are uttered instinctively, in obedience to 
that law of nature, which impels us to pour out 
our son-ows in this manner. But when these 
sorrows have been often relieved, and this ex- 
pression of them has become associated in the 
mind of the infant with the idea of that relief, 
it then becomes a real language. In the same 
manner have his animated gestures, and the ac- 
tion of stretching himself towards the object of 
his wishes, been at first involuntary, and after- 
wards become intentional ; the transition from 
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one of these states to the other would be an 
interesting subject for observation. 

The first words of children are, however, quite 
a different thing ; while pronouncing them they 
are amusing themselves by the exercise of a. 
particular faculty, that of attaching a vocal sign 
to aii object; and they do this without being 
excited by any desire or any passion. If they 
see a dog, they directly call out its name (at 
least as near an attempt at it as they are able 
to articulate) ; but they do it merely for amuse- 
ment, without any other motive, and without 
any feelings either of hope or fear. Were they 
afraid ofthe dog, cheywould scream out; did they 
want to see it nearer, they would stretch them- 
selves towards it, and utter tones of impatience. 
But it is only in a state of tranquillity that 
they pronounce its name; the moment they are 
excited by any emotion, they leave off using 
words, which &re to them a new and superfluous 
acquisition, and return to their true language — 
cries and gesticulations. Words are to them at 
present an instrument of which they have still 
to learn the true use. 
'.When nearly a year old, children begin to ven- 
ture on their first tottering steps, and to lisp 
their first broken words. Dependent on all 
around for assistance, they possess, in a less de- 
gree than any other animal of the same age, the 
means of providing for their own safety ; and 



jet they already display the two great preroga- 
tives of their nature, by which they will here- 
after be raised far above all these animals. One 
of these — thefaculty to which I havejust alluded, 
of distinguishing objects by conventional signs- 
has often been noticed; but the other, which 
displays itself much sooner, and seems to me well 
worthy of observation, has not often been re- 
marked. I refer to that disposition to interest 
themselves in a multitude of objects entirely un- 
connected with any instinct of self-preservation, 
which is BO often manifested by very young 
children. A child of six months old no longer 
lives entirely concentrated in himself; hb 
young existence already diffuses itself around; 
bis mind already begins to form iliose extended 
relations which wiU, at no very distant period, 
place the material world under lii s dominion; and 
to throw out those lines which will finally bring 
every thing within his reach. The most intel- 
ligent of the brute creation possess at best but 
a very confined range of interests ; every thing 
is indifferent to them wJiich has no connection 
with either their safety or their subsistence ; they 
like, but they do not admire ; they have no curi- 
osity. Children, on the contrary, find amusement 
in everything; they have already pleasures which, 
as they are not merely animal in their nature, 
may be termed disinterested. Beauty already 
lexists for them : their eyes, sparkling with admir- 
ation, proclaim its presence; and though not 
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yet able to distinguish what is hurtful from what 
b useful, their little voices burst forth in ex- 
clamations of praise. 

We may also observe that children derive 
ffreat enjoyment from the sense of hearing; al- 
most any noise pleases tliem, but music jiarti- 
Eulariy delights them. It is not improbable that, 
by placing them frequently uDder the influence 
of harmonious sounds, we might spare ourselves 
much of tliat trouble which we so often labo- 
riously take at a later age in order to improve 
Ebeir taâtc for music. This much at least is 
certain, that in families wlierc music is habitually 
Bultivated, new pupils are trained with the 
J|reatest facility. We may even presume that 
[|}e striking differences which are observed in the 
nusic&l talents of neighbounng nations (as for 
tDStance in the inhabitants of the two opposite 
batiks of the Rhine), are only the consequences 
rf early Impressions, Singing — that powerful 
resource in soothing the pains and griefs of 
mfancy — might thus be made the means of 
bstering the germ of a charming talent; one 
irhicfa we are too apt to consider merely as an 
irt, without properly appreciating its moral in- 
loence, of which the ancients seem to have 
jeen so justly aware. 
The intellectual education of an infant can 
first consist only in a preparation for the fu- 
ire exercise of the reason. Here the great 
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art ÎB, to excite such an interest as may fix in 
the mind perceptions naturally transitory and 
fugitive ; and to collect, and engrave on the 
memory, facts which may hereafter furnish 
points of comparison for the judgment. But 
facts cannot be impressed on the memory unless 
attention is given to them : the want of this at- 
tention, and the uncertainty thence arising in 
the mind, are the obstacles with which an in- 
structor has most frequently to struggle. This 
would not be so generally the case, if the first 
impressions of children were clear and dis- 
tinct. As soon, therefore, as we perceive their 
attention fixed on any object, we should care- 
fully avoid disturbing them ; every thing which 
excites their Interest, or becomes the sub- 
ject of their observation, assists in the de- 
velopement of their intellect. At the same 
time we must also be careful not to increase 
too much the intensity of simple material sen- 
sations: by over exciting the feeble organs of 
children, we astound or stupify them ; thus, 
shaking them violentlj-, jumping them on the 
knee, or striking loudly on the table or window, 
are but so many rude and mechanical means, 
which cause the suspension of their cries only 
by paralysing their senses. A much better 
plan is to endeavour, as much as we can, to 
turn their attention from their own little griefe, 
by bringing into action their feelings or their 
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intelligence. Caress a dog or a cat before them, 
and you excite that sympathy which tlie youngest 
children alwaj^ feel for animals. Show them 
some beautiful object) and make them examine it 
carefully; you will at once strengthen their at- 
tention, andawaken the feelingof admiration, one 
of the finest emotions of the mind. Give them 
engravings, or models of figures to look at, and 
you excite their imagination ; in short, there 
are innumerable ways of rousing the awakening 
faculties. To vary, in moderation, the sensa- 
tions of children, and to associate with these, as 
much as possible, the exercise of their moral 
feelings, forms, at this early age, the education 
of the intellect. There is, besides, an education 
of the heart, with which it is even more neces- 
sary that we should occupy ourselves as soon as 
possible, as the success of it depends on disposi- 
tions still more transitory and evanescent. 
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To cultivate good dispositions, to give them 
that stability and permanence which may en- 
title them to the name of qualities, and to raise 
these qualities to the rank of virtues by stamp- 
ing them with the sacred seal of religioHj — 
such is the gradual progress of a good éduca- 
tion, as it respects the formation of character. 

In the first stage of infancy, our concern is 
with the dispositions alone; there are some 
which may be cherished at an age when it is 
not yet possible to repress any. Indeed, at 
every age, our best method of stiHing or weak- 
ening evil inclinations is, to encourage the con- 
tinual exercise of those that are good. The 
great secret of education is contained in that 
admirable precept of the Gospel, "overcome 
evil with good." 

In order fully to understand the importance 
of the first year of a child's existence, both the 
power of education, and the limits of that power, 
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be taken into consideration. The effect 
(rodueed by the most anxious care must be 
mi ted, because the faculties on which this 
[care is bestowed are in themselves unequal in 
itrength, and therefore not equally capable 
tof improvement. The seeds of all human 
Wispositions liave been sown by nature in the 
unind of the new-born infant, but these seeds do 
tnot all possess the same vigour. The feeble 
Iwither away and perish, if not favoured by cir- 
CQiiistances ; wliile the strong will, if properly 
pourished, throw out healthy vigorous shoots, 
Bid resist the influence even of the most un- 
favourable circumstances. In every individual 
[he developement of each faculty has an assigned 
amtt, beyond wliich it cannot pass. To assist 
^e faculties in reaching this boundary, or to pre- 
rent their arriving at it, is the business of edu- 
lation ; it is, therefore, only their comparative 
irogress that we can influence ; yet this alone, 
lid we make use of it properly and at the right 
gaoment, would give us immense power. 

I am not sure that the first impressions on 
^e mind of an infant are the strongest ; the 
ffitreme versatility of their disposition would 
lead me to doubt it; but it is only during the 
^rliest part of their life that we can feel any 
»rtainty of making those dispositions, which 
We are anxious to cultivate, get the start of the 
Irthers. Ic is then that we have die greatest 
F 2 
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chance of exercising that influence over the re- 
lative proportion of tlie different inclinations, in 
which consists the art of forming the character. 
It is very important to determine beforehand 
what dispositions we wish to encourage. To 
leave this entirely to nature, is to allow all the 
seeds she has sown to spring up by chance. In 
this consists tlie evil of that negative education, 
which has by some been ao much extolled. If 
we ^consider it a duty to do nothing, and to 
hinder nothing, in order, as Rousseau says, that 
aotJiing may be done, habits will be formed before 
we are aware ; unexpected shoots will have been 
made, which will have overgrown those we had 
hoped and intended to cultivate; and we shall 
be obliged so mueli the sooner to submit to the 
very necessity from which we had wished to es- 
cape — that of using correction and restraint. 
We shall be obliged to try the painful and un- 
certain resource of a course of prohibitions. 
But how much more delightful would it be, to 
have to do with an education consisting only in 
encouragement ! The necessity of repressing 
i comes always loo soon for the mother, and often 

too late for the child. 
I Happily we may, ev«i from the earliest in- 
' fency, cultivate those dispositions which are 
1 unfavourable to the growth of dangerous inclin- 
ations. Certain habits, exercising a salutary 
influence on the moral feelings, may be given 
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to the infant, even before liia character distinctly 
shows itself. Inward tranquillity will calm the 
restless activity of his wishes ; and the kindness 
bestowed upon liim will direct his attention out 
of himself, and make him feel kindly towai'ds 
others. Such dispositions are easily cherished : 
they may, indeed, be called natural ; for all we 
have to do, is to avoid or to remove whatever 
would disturb them ; and they are both the 
earliest, and by far the most important, we can 
cultivate. 

Inward tranquillity is produced by outward 
tranquillily ; and for this reason, among many 
others, infants should, as much as possible, be pre- 
■vented from crying. It mayaeem hardly necessary 
to recommend this to mothers; but even they, 
perhaps, do not sufficiently attend to the means 
by wliich it may be effected ; and tears, which 
have flowed from a definite cause, are even by 
them too often attributed to chance. Our influ- 
ence over the dispositions of children begins 
at such an early age, that we do not always 
distinguish what is to be attributed to this 
influence from what is the effect of the consti- 
tution of the child. According to Condiliac, 
the great difference between habits and natural 
inclinations is, that the former have a heginning ; 
but it is somewhat difficult to establish this dis- 
'tinction, from the impossibility of ascertaining 
ictly the commencement of any habits. They 
F 3 
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are formed with such astonishing facility, 
many are created at a very early age, even by d 
necessary physical cares bestowed on children, 
if these are attended to with due regularity. 
Let two events immediately succeed each other 
for a few times, and the occurrence of the 
first will always lead children to expect the 
second ; and in this way do we ourselves cause 
them a variety both of pains and pleasures, I 
have said that, in early infancy, the lessons of 
experience are very slow in their effect, because 
children are long in drawing such conclusions 
from the facts they have acquired, as are suffi- 
ciently general to act upon in new cases. This 
is at present an act of judgment beyond iheir 
power ; but the association of impressions which 
have followed each other is a mere act of me- 
mory ; and therefore a connection between them 
is easily and involuntarily formed in the mind. 
There are, then, even at the earliest age, many 
dispositions and feelings which are much more 
the effect of education than we might at first 
imagine; so that it becomes very difficult to 
distinguish accurately those which may be con- 
sidered as natural. 

The safest plan for a watchful mother is 
always to presume that there is a cause for the 
infant's tears; and, in endeavouring to ascertain 
what it is, she will generally find that her 
child has more reason for his sorrow than she 
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had previously imagined. These littJe creatures 
'are not so capricious as is commonly supposed : 
a hope deceived, a suifering, fe]t or foreseen, 
fJU grieve them. Thei'e is qlmost always a real 
cause for their complaining. 

Many of their little distresses may be avoided 
by observing as much regularity as possible 
the arrangement of their daily life; no one 
doubt the utility of habit at this early pe- 
Disappointments are keenly felt by young 
lildren, and often prove the source of bitter 
[ears. But if the same impressions constantly 
^fiucceed each other iu the same order, the 
~child feels that his expectation of such as are 
pleasant will never be disappointed, and he 
becomes accustomed even to those which are 
unpleasant. Another frequent cause of tears 
in children is our allowing them to be too 
strongly excited ; we should therefore endeavour 
to preserve them from violent emotions even of 
pleasure. Hence it is better that they should 
not see the preparation for their meals. Their 
desire, sharpened by the sight of the object 
which is to satisfy it, becomes a painful eager- 
ness: nor does the certainty that this desire 
will be gratified calm their agitation ; even 
hope becomes, under such circumstances, a pain- 
fill rather tlian a pleasant feeling. 

By these and similar attentions, we may keep 
the minds of children in a state of habitual 
F 4 
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tranquillity — an inestimable advantage — easily 
lost, indeed, but perhaps the quality of all others 
most necessary to their moral constitution, as 
yet 80 weak and vacillating. Their nerves, once 
agitated, ai^e long in recovering their tone ; and 
both the health and character suffer in conse- 
quence. Nor do I dweil on this merely as a 
means of preventing evil. There is one entire 
class of qualities — the noblest, perhaps, of any 
— which will grow and ripen only in the salutary 
shade of repose; in this class are included not 
only our virtues, but also our most valuable ac- 
quirements. Thereis nothingworlhyofadmlra- 
Iton, nothing great in our moral nature, which is 
not cherished by serenity of mind. Why is it that 
this disposition, which seems to establish a con- 
nection between the soul and heaven, — which 
can exist only where the heart is at peace with 
itself and all around it, — is now so rarely to be 
met with amongst us ? And how is it that, 
when we do meet with it, it is more frequently 
amongst the simple labourers of the fields, than 
amongst those who are more highly cultivated ? 
Is it that the nature of man harmonizes more 
easily with the gentle aspect of the scenery 
around him, when his social relations are less 
complicated ; and that this harmony is not to 
be recovered even by the full deveiopement of 
his mental powers ? 

However this may be, we shall always find 
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this happy disposition oF mind in young chil- 
dren, unless we ourseives are so unfortunate as 
to disturb it. It is seen on the open brow, and 
sparkles with a pure brightness in the eyes of 
the inJànt: inspired by this calm serenity, he 
seems to rejoice in his existence ; to breathe, to 
see, to move his little arras, seem each a source 
of pleasure to him. He receives with gratitude 
every thing which nature bestows on him ; his 
young soul seems almost to take wing, and ây 
to meet her gifts ! Oh, let us not venture to 
interrupt this happy intercourse ! Let us not dis- 
turb the secret harmony springing up in his 
young mind ! As long as his countenance, 
beaming with intelligence, proves that hia 
thoughts are occupied, let us be most careful 
not to interfere with this inward activity; it is 
more salutary and more genuine than any thing 
we could substitute, 

1 have often thought that we are too much 
accustomed to keep infants constantly in motion. 
We ought not certainly to allow them to grow 
weary — ennui is the lethargy of the soul ; but 
notliing is more likely to produce tliis evil than 
an excess of variety in our methods of amus- 
ing them. The more tranquillity a child has 
enjoyed in infancy, the more he will possess 
hereafter; and a calm cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion may be permanent, which mere gaiety and 
I jnirth seldom are. Joy is but a passing guest, 
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even with children, in this world ; she touches 
it with a flying step ; we should always give 
her a hearty welcome, and at times may even 
gently invite her presence ; but we must be care- 
ful not to excite her too much, for tears are apt 
to follow in her train. 

It is for this reason that it is so much more 
desirable for children to be occupied with things, 
than with people. As I have before said, tlie 
distinction between them is not yet very clear 
to their eyes ; but at any rate things are tranquil 
objects which do not interest them too eagerly. 
They try experiments with them unintention- 
ally, and their judgment is ripened by these in- 
voluntary observations. When with people, on 
the contrary, their feelings of sympathy or of 
dislike are continually excited. The action 
which living beings use towards each other 
rouses all their passions ; and this action is so 
much the more animated, as with children there 
can be no communication of thoughts, and every 
thing is carried on by means of the feelings. 
As long as every impulse produces an effect, 
and obtains an answering attention, every desire 
will be expressed as soon as conceived; and 
hence arise the tears and anger which render a 
perpetual change of scene and posture neces- 
sary. An impossibility of fixing their attention 
on any amusement, or any train of ideas — a 
fatiguing restlessness — an impatience and in- 
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ward inquietude, which are alwaj's injurious — 
a state of irritabiUty, prejudicial to the health; 
— such are the effects of the too constant in- 
fluence which we both exercise on these little 
creatures ourselves, and allow them to exercise 
on us. 

An infant of six months old, half lying, half 
sitdng, in its cradle, and playing with its little ■ 
bands, is in the happiest state possible. So is it 
aJso when, a few months older, it is seated on the 
carpet, amusing itself with scattering its play- 
things about, and then trying to collect them 
together again. While thus playing by itself 
you may go on with your own occupations ; a 
look, a word, a little occasional notice, are suffi- 
cient to show that it is not forgotten, and to make 
it feel perfectly secure. But never let this feel- 
ing of security be deceived; if it should hurt 
itself, or even if its spirits should begin to fail, 
and should no longer be excited by the objects 
around, go to it; yet even then, do not hurry ; 
try gently to exercise it3 patience ; try to make it 
understand the simple word, "wait." If the 
promise herein implied be always faithfully kept, 
this word will soon become an important one ; 
the infant will understand that you mean to 
assist it, but that you are yourself at the mo- 
ment occupied. It will understand that it must 
receive but Jtot exact ; and it will become only 
the more loving and the more grateful. 
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M. Friedlander, a skilful German physician, 
was struck, when in France, by observing how 
much it was the custom to keep infants con- 
stantly amused. " It appears to me," says he, 
" that the French mothers are too lively with 
their cliildren in early infancy, and thus excite 
their vivacity too much and too soon. In Ger- 
many, on the contrary, we continually hear 
mothers exhorting their children to be still and 
quiet." 

How many reflections are suggested by this 
simple remark ! Who can say what effect may 
not be produced on the future character by 
this difference of treatment? Who can say 
that the decided preponderance of the active 
faculties in the one nation, and of the reflecting 
faculties in the other, may not be referred to this 
cause? A cause too, which, in different ways, 
continues to be called into action during the 
whole courae of education. Are we sufficiently 
aware what we are doing, when we thus acce- 
lerate the progress of one part of the moral 
constitution, in proportion as we retard that of 
another ? Can we tel! liow far the faculties, 
thus left behind, may not be necessary, both on 
their own account, and as a counterpoise to the 
others? It is, no doubt, difficult to exercise, 
at our pleasure, those faculties which are purely 
passive or reflective; but still these must have 
Espace and tranquillity for their developetnent. 
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There are, it must be allowed, times of ill- 
ness and stifTering, when we are obliged to 
amuse infanta, and for that purpose to keep 
them more constantly in motion. But, though 
the best pians may be thus for a season coun- 
teracted, we need not lose sight of tliem. A 
niother may easily acquire the art of playfiiUy 
breaking off a habit, and take advanti^e of 
a favourable opportunity to recommence her 
plan». 

Benevolence, a precious disposition, wliich 
we cannot too sedulously cultivate, naturally 
arises from tranquillity of mind. When a young 
cbild is in a perfectly healthy state, so that his 
feeling of existence is at the same time animated 
and yet calm, all his natural sympathies are in 
action. An irresistible charm draws him to his 
feilow-creatures ; the bonds of a common nature 
knit his soul to theirs. We are formed by our 
Creator for attachment to eachotlier; for de- 
riving pleasure from mutual intercourse: the 
^ft of language would alone be suiEcient to 
prove this. To love, is the highest pleasure 
which this life can afford, and will constitute 
our portion and reward in eternity. By open- 
ing the hearts of our children to those sweet 
affections, which will embellish their existence 
both liere and hereafter, we are but fulôlling a. 
sacred duty, and following tlie direction of Pro- 
vidence. And though, in this world, too keen 
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a senaibUiç may occasioiiaily be t 
pain, and, when centred exclusively on one 
object, may cost its possessor many tears, the 
chastened feeling of benevolence will, by diffus- 
ing it more widely, moderate its excess. 

We are not, perhaps, sufficiently impressed 
wiih the value of a benevolent disposition ; our 
attention is iather attracted to the pleasure of 
being its object, than to that of exercising it 
ourselves. Yet, he who possesses it, is happy 
beyond all others; and the expression of this 
happiness is constantly seen in his countenance. 
Many systems of education, apparendy very 
cai-efuUy conducted, are yet remarkably deficient 
in this point. Why do we take so litde pains 
to cultivate a disposition which removes so many 
difficulties, which so constantly gains all hearts, 
which will be of more use than any "rules of 
politeness," however multiplied, and which will 
prepare children for that Christian charity, in 
which consists the truespiritof our duty towards 
our fellow-creatui-es ? 

The fact is, that we never tliink of cultivating 
it at all ; if by chance it exists, it is because we 
have allowed it to grow,- not because we have 
endeavoured to promote its growth. We are 
fonder of prescribing than of inspiring ; instead 
of cultivating feelings, we inculcate precepts ; 
and thus our dry system of education is reduced 
to the art of prevention. Yet this art is of itself 
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quite ^insufficient Our prohibitions are at the 
same time too numerous to be observed, and 
too few to be applied to every fault. We wish, 
no doubt, that our children should not be liable 
to Jits of passion or ill humour; but, as the 
number of blameable actions is perfectly inde- 
finite, we cannot, by especial prohibitions, pro- 
vide against them all. Our aim, therefore, must 
be to influence the motives of children. At every 
age it is on the heart alone that any salutary 
effect can be produced ; and at this early period 
it is only by sympathy that we can influence 
the heart. But as the natural effect of sym- 
pathy is to produce a desire of imitation, and 
as this desire may lead to good or ill, according 
to the direction it receives, it is of the utmost 
consequence that the child should be placed 
under the influence of gentle feelings, and 
sheltered from those which are harsh or un- 
kind. 

With regard to this last point, indeed, mothers 
have been sufficiently warned. All who have 
reflected on the subject of education have felt 
the extreme importance of guarding an infant 
from any impatient or angry treatment; from a 
sharp tone, or even a cross look, " A nurse," 
says Mr. Edgeworth, " may influence the cha- 
racter of a child for life." Children receive 
impressions with astonishing facility, even before 
they can understand what has caused them. 
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Long before they comprehend words, they read 
the countenance ; and mothers may hence learo 
that they possess in this instinctive sympathy a 
means of influencing beings not yet endowed 
with reason. ' By surrounding children with 
cheerful laces, by letting them constantly hear 
I expressions of gentleness and love, we may soon 

jT inspire them with affectionate feelings. 

Aldiough the best means of cultivating good 
dispositions may seem well understood, and I have 
myself dwelt on the subject in this chapter, I 
shall conclude it with a brief recapitulation of 
them. Our first object should be to cultivate 
that happy mixture of tranquillity and enjoy- 
ment, which we have called serenity of mind : 
this is to be accomplished by keeping every 
thing about the child in a state of peace and 
quietness; and by surrounding him, as much as 
possible, with agreeable and soothing objects. 
The next thing is to place about him only such 
persons as really possess those dispositions irhich 
we are anxious to encourage in him. I say rtaUy 
'possess them, because in this case affectation is per- 
fectly useless : the coldness with which children 
receive any false demonstration of kindness, is 
equalled only by their sympatliy with every true 
and natural feeling. In the last place, when the 
disposition we wish to cultivate is capable of 
being displayed by actions, (as benevolence, for 
instance, or affection) we should endeavour to 
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fix it ill the child's mind by giving him an op- 
portunity of bringing the feeling into action. 

This last means, however, though a most 
powerful one, must be used with great discre- 
tion, or it may produce an effect exactly opposite 
to what we intend. If, for example, we wish to 
accustom a child to a stranger, whose face has at 
first perhaps caused it some alarm, the new 
comer must remove to a little distance: if he 
then assume a cheerful countenance, and court 
a smile from the child, we shall see its little face 
clear up, though still perhaps with some traces 
of its recent fear. If the nurse be judicious, and 
does not hurry mattera, but lets the necessary 
gradual advances be made, it will soon be play- 
ing in the arms of the dreaded stranger. But 
if, on the contrary, she seizes its little hand, and 
places it immediately in that of the unknown 
person, loud screams will be the consequence, 
and it will be long before the child sees him 
without fear and dislike. By thus harshly 
checking an incipient feeling, she will have ex- 
cited hatred, instead of love. 

Such examples are constantly occurring in 
the course of education ; and, by attending to 
our own feelings, we shall find how often such 
instances occur also in after life. The attentive 
observation of these young hearts gives us more 
insight into our own than we should at first 
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suppose. We recognise in them all our invo- 
luntary emotions, all our first impressions. 
Imagination is ever youthful, and the child 
always lives in the man, though the whole man 
does not exist in the child. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Some months elapse after children have begun 
to speak, before they make much progresa in the 
real use of language. They are, indeed, continu- 
ally learning new words : but, 33 long as these 
remain scattered and unconnected in their 
minds, the acquisition of them seems neither 
to depend upon, nor to influence, their moral 
developement. Yet tliis developement advances 
rapidly ; and, could the progress which children 
make in intelligence be accurately estimated, the 
very first steps in this progress would perhaps 
appear the most wonderful. It requires a strong 
effort to enable tlie young faculties to spring over 
that wide interval which separates the entirely 
senaitive life of a young infant from the intellec- 
tual one of a man. At ihe age which we are now 
considering, this effort has not yet been made; 
but it is on the point of being attempted. De- 
, sires, affections, pains, pleasures, — all are alive 
r and active in the child: he already resembles 
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US in many things; but lie dilFers from us in 
one very important respect ; for he is not yet 

able to express his thoughts or feelings in words. 
We can hardly conceive such an existence: lan- 
guage is so familiar to us, so completely a part 
of ourselves, that we cannot picture to our 
minds what we shonld be without it. Man is, 
according to the Hebrew expression, "a speak- 
ing soul;" but it is not so with children and 
I brute animals : in their minds the things them- 
I selves, and not the words which are the em- 
blems of them, are represented. Every thing is 
there depicted as in apainting; or ratherascenic 
representation takes place, where what has 
passed in real life is in part acted over again. 
At this early age, when the progi'ess made by 
the mind depends almost entirely on the various 
emotions and impressions which it receives, 
children seem endowed with a singular avidity 
for seeking and multiplying these impressions ; 
I and every thing which appears likelv to renew 
I them, affords them pleasure. If they wish to go 
out, we see them eagerly stretching themselves 
towards the door, and transported with delight 
at the mere sight of their hat or cloak : if they 
wish to ride in the carriage, they struggle in 
tlie nurse's arms till it is almost impossible to 
hold them. Every thing within and around 
them seems full of enjoyment. They are excited 
Lnot only by present objects, but frequently by 
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the ideal representation of them. If their minds 
are occupied by any earnest desire, all their 
other sensations are for the time suspended, and 
we try in vain to attract their attention ; they see 
nothing, hear notliing : their whole soul is ab- 
sorbed by the image of tlie object on which their 
wishes are fixed. Even wlien not under the 
iofiuence of any very strong present emotion, 
the scenes which they have previously witnessed 
will again excite and agitate their imagination. 
It is well known how much more difficult it is 
to get children to sleep at night, if they have 
been much amused during the day ; their eyes 
sparkle with a vivid brightness; their cheeks 
are flushed; their faculties — having no doubt 
been too much excited — are still in such a state 
of activity, tliat neither silence nor darkness 
seem to weary them, or tempt them to repose. 

These effects of the vivacity of sensations in 
very young children are easily understood ; but, 
when we see how readily these little creatures 
pass from a mere sensitive existence into the 
moral world, we find fresh cause for admiration. 
Inexplicable effects are produced on them by 
causes not at all of a physical character, and 
whose action presumes an advance of intellect 
far beyond their powers : our impressions, our 
feelings, are transmitted to them by signs so 
slight and so uncertain, that it is wonderful how 
they can understand them. This does not in- 
k . Q 3 
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deed surprise those who, thinking little on tte 
subject, consider it only natural that children 
shonld be like ourselves ; and it has been litde 
noticed even by those who devote themselves to 
the investigation of causes, 

Of course, if wa refer it to instinct, we must 
be content to rest there, without gaining any 
more knowledge on this mysterious subject; 
yet it is only to instinct that it can be re- 
ferred. Tiie same faculty which we remarked 
at six weeks old, has in the course of the first 
year made great progress. At this age, an in- 
telligent child will read the expression of our 
feelings on our countenance : we may see re- 
flected on his little face every shade of our own 
humour : he knows not whence these changea 
in our disposition arise, but he partakes in them ; 
and though ignorant of the cause, sympathizes 
in the effect. Not that he is distressed at what 
gives us pain, or that he rejoices in what gives us 
pleasure : he does not as yet imagine his own ex- 
istence to be distinct from ours; he lives in us, 
and feels with us, by a kind of necessity. He is a 
living mirror, in which the state of our own moral 
feelings is reflected with astonishing acctiracy. 

Even at an earlier age, I have myself wit- 
nessed a scene, which was. a striking illustration 
of what has just been remarked. An infant 
of nine months old was playing merrily on 
its mother's lap, when a lady entered the 
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Toom, whose countenance, though calm, wore 
an expression of deep sorrow. The child, who 
had seen lier before, but without any particular 
interest, fixed its attention on her face. By 
degrees its little countenance became clouded 
over, its playthings fell from its hands, and at 
last it burst into tears, and hid its face on its 
mother's neck. This was not the effect of fear, 
or pity, or commiseration ; the little creature 
felt distressed, and relieved its distress by tears. 
On the same principle, a child of fifteen or six- 
teen months old, who is present during any 
serious reading, and sees on every countenance 
an expression of grave attention, soon expe- 
riences a certain feeling of veneration or respect ; 
and if the trial be not continued too long, it 
will produce the same effect at every future re- 
petition. Hence a feeling of religion, which at 
first sight might appear too exalted in ils nature 
to be felt by an infant, may spring up in its 
mind at a veiy early age. An impression, at 
first, indeed, without any definite object, and 
yet in some degree analogous to that solemn 
emotion which true piety produces, is com- 
municated by sympathy to the child. He feels 
that he is entering on holy ground ; the idea of 
something sacred is by degrees introduced Into 
his heart ; and when, at a future period, God is 
named to him as the invisible object of our 
eternal adoration, he is not astonished at the 
G 4 
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idea of an invisible Being; he has already, in 
some degree, felt the imposing efFect of his pre- 
sence. 

Such impressions are, no doubt, very tran- 
sient. They are modifications as fugitive as 
shadows; but the more frequently they are 
repeated, the more easily will they be produced; 
and, in a. short time, dispositions will arise which 
may easily be encouraged and cultivated. 

There are a multitude of emotions, feelings, 
and impressions) which, though they may in 
some measure be reckoned natural, are yet com- 
municated by our means to children. The 
germ of them is certainly already implanted in 
the mind ; they could not so easily be brought 
into action, if there were not a predisposition 
to be acted upon ; but this disposition might 
remain dormant and inactive. At all events, 
those impulses which are sure to arise, even 
without any external influence, should be 
carefullydistinguished from those, whose activity 
may be almost indefinitely delayed. Thus, im- 
patience in infants, loud crying, resistance, ac- 
companied by screams and violent gestures, are 
unavoidable; but the desire of revenge is not 
so : they do not always wish to make others 
suffer, because they have suffered themselves. 
When they strike at random with their hands, 
they have no intention of hurting any one, un- 
rless they liave at any time seen this intention 
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displayed by anotlier. Sucli, at least, is the 
result of my own experience on the subject ; 
but more exact observation is necessary, in 
order to confirm this opinion. 

The unreasonable feara so often felt by eliil- 
dren are generally the eifect of example. This 
is remarked by Rousseau, who, though some- 
times a dangerous guide, is often an excellent 
observer. He advises us to accustom children 
from their very infancy to the sight of ugly and 
dist^reeable-looking animals. At tliatage they 
have little idea of danger, and are more apt to 
feel dislike than fear. Tlieir dislike most com- 
monly arises from surprise at some unexpected 
or Birikiog object; for example, a child will in 
general turn away from a person dressed iu 
black ; but if he have been brought up in a fa- 
mily who happened to be in mourning, he will 
be sociable with a person in this dress, and shy 
with one in a gayer attire ; just as the children 
in Africa are alarmed at the sight of a white 
mail.* 



* Children shaiild very early be ai^customed to dark- 
ness, before they can have learnt to bu afraid of it, but 
they should never be allowed to associate any idea of 
deserUon or distress with night; and. therefore, if nC any 
dmeleftinthedark, their slightest call should be attended 
tO! whilst quite infants, when, of course, Ihey are never 
I^ alone, the example of gaiety in those around them soon 
renders them perfecCly easy under the deprivation of light. 
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Even in infancy, children have great pleasure 
in exercising influence. They expect constant 
sympathy from us, and are annoyed when it is 
refused ; and if our refusal he accompanied by 
ridicule, which is a sort of insult, they are morti- 
fied and humbled. Any want of harmony be- 
tween their feelings and ours is painful to them ; 
and they are therefore continually seeking for 
our approbation. If they have once made us 
laugh, by some amusing httle antic, they will go 
on repeating it for a length of time, and feel 
hurt, if we do not continue to be entertained. 
When we do not immediately give them what 
they wish for, they are, perhaps, more mortified 
at the refusal to oblige them, than at the priva- 
tion itself; and their wounded pride will often 
lead them to disdain a tardy compliance with 
their wishes ; they will reject with contempt_the 
very thing they had desired, and by their pout- 
ing lips, averted eyes, and frowning brow, display 
their feeling of 01 homour. 

On this account we should not, from a false 
idea of hardening children against pain, refuse 
them a proper degree of pity, when they are in 
distress. Nor, on the other hand, should we 
diminish their strength of mind by too much 
caressing, especially if they themselves seem dis- 
posed to bear any little misfortune with good 
humour. But when really ill, or in trouble, we 
■ should show that we feel for them ; otherwise we 
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run the risk of hardening their hearts, and they 
will leaj-n to treat the suiFeringa of others with 
the same indifference which they have them- 
selves experienced. Besides, it ia easier to 
revive their spirits, if we have first shown that we 
are sorry for them. 

From sympathy arises, as we have before 
stated, the desire ofimitation: after Je elinffvtiiii 
us, children naturally desire to act with us. 
They conclude that they shall be able to do 
whatever they have seen us do ; and their first 
attempts, so gracefully awkward, afford us much 
amusement. But when we make that a subject 
of joke, which in the child was an earnest and 
serious object of interest, we run great risk of 
making him affected. Attempts at imitation 
become premeditated and unnatural, when they 
are continued with a view to amuse us. For 
iostance, a mother receives a letter, and reads 
some parts aloud to those around her, without 
any idea that her child is attending to her; 
Presently, however, he seizes hold of the first 
piece of paper within his reach, raises it up to 
his face, and utters at random any words he 
happeus to recollect, connecting them by a sort 
of murmuring noise, like that of talking. If 
those who ate present begin to laugh, he does 
interrupt his mock reading. A stolen glance 
at his mother, shows a comic struggle in the little 
creature, between that gravity which he keeps 
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up aa an actor, and the gaiety around him, in 
which he participates. Animated, liowever, by 
success, he plays his part with more and more 
extravagance, till it degenerates at last into 
mere buffoonery, for tha entertainment of the 
bystanders. But this was fai' from being the 
case at first : instead of any thing like a Joke, 
the child considered himself as employed in a 
perfectly serious occupation. 

It is but too true, that the notice we bestow 
on children corrupts their simplicity, by making 
them associate with their original impressions 
the idea of the effect they will produce on us ; 
and such scenes as the one above mentioned, 
and a thousand others, which I could relate, 
(and I mention none which have not really oc- 
curred), show what keen observation even infants 
possess. Where can they have obtained this 
knowledge of human nature, this taste for hu- 
mour, this consciousness of being distinguished, 
which thus fills their young breasts ? The sym- 
pathetic intelligence with which they are en- 
dowed, is, no doubt, fiery different from that 
reasoning intelligence which is obtained tln'ough 
tiie medium of words ; but if the former bad 
not pre-existed, all words expressive of the 
feelings, the affections, or of moral ideas, 
would long have remained unintelligible to chil- 
dren. 

It is not impossible tlrnt inward feelings may 
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Bometimes be formed in the mind of a child by 
outward actions. He sees an action which he 
imitates, accompanied by a certain expression of 
countenance, which he imitates also ; and before 
long a light seems to dawn upon his soul. He 
becomes grave by imitating seriousness; tender 
by imitating sensibility; and when once this 
train of impressions has supervened, the mind 
becomes more and more influenced by them. 
This phenomenon may appear singular, but it 
is not without analogy in life. We observe 
persons who possess a talent for mimicry as- 
sume, not only the appearance of those whom 
they are imitating, but their whole manner, and 
even the turn of their mind aiso; and we even 
find, that when they are personating characters 
of more humour and originality than they 
themselves possess, ideas spring up in their 
minds, which, at another time, would never 
have occurred to them. Dress has a similar in- 
fluence, causing those who adopt it to assume 
a countenance corresponding to particular feel- 
ings. The power of the military costume is 
well known ; and in some schools in England, 
giving decent clothing to children, already un- 
happily depraved, has been found a very effi- 
cactODs means of impressing tliem with a degree 
of self-respect, and giving them habits of order 
arid modesty. The effects of external objects 
CD the mind is Celt at every age ; and, like most 
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of the effects of instinct, is particularly strong in 
young children. 

In fact, every thing with these little creatures 
is effected by means of sympathy and imitation ; 
the former is the ruling principle of their feel- 
ings, the latter of their actions. Children who 
are born blind have no idea of walking, because 
they have never seen others walk. They are 
obliged to be first raised up, then made to stand, 
and afterwards to move one foot after the other. 
Deprive a child of sympathy and imitation, and 
what has he left? Faculties and dispositions ; 
faculties which prepare him for imitating, and 
dispositions which determine hia choice among 
various objects of imitation ; for children do not 
copy every thing they see indiscriminately ; they 
imitate only such examples as accord with their 
own inclinations. This source of diversity, 
together with the difference of circumstances, is 
sufBcient to account for the great varieties of 
character which we find among tliem. But we 
may remark, that their choice is always confined 
to such objects as have been already presented 
to their notice. 

Self-love arises from two sources : the plea- 
sure which children derive from the success oi 
their efforts; and their desire that we should 
I take an interest in this pleasure. Even at ten 
or eleven months old, if they have contrived to 

se themselves up by a chair, they s 
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witli delight, and are in a constant flutter of ex- 
citement till they have attracted our attention ; a. 
triumphant joy sparltles in their eyea, and our 
praises are received with loving caresses. 

Thus it is, that from tliese different elements, 

— the desire of agreeable and varied sensations, 

— of acting, imitating, and influencing, — of 
exciting and experiencing sympathy, — arise in 
our children all the attributes of human nature. 
At a year old we see the whole train of them 
appear; and, if our sight be keen enough^ traces 
of them may be discerned, even at an earlier age. 

I might have introduced into this chapter 
some remarks on the power of the imagination, 
which, even in children under two years old, is 
already very great. But, as we are better able 
to appreciate the effect of tliis power when they 
have acquired the faculty of speaking, I have 
thought it more desirable to defer what I have 
to say on this subject to a later period. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONSEQUENCES TO BE DRAWN FROM THE PRE- 
CEDING OBSERVATIONS. 

Our power over children depends chiefly on the 
influence of sympathy; understanding little of 
language, and less of reasoning, they could be 
governed only by force, were it not that their 
Heavenly Father has opened to us this access to 
their hearts. That instinct, which impels them 
to sympathize in our feelings, is the means 
which He has ordained, to lead them insensibly 
to adopt our sentiments, and to imitate our dis- 
positions. But this instinct is not continued to 
them for an indefinite time : when no longer 
required, it is withdrawn, by the same hand 
which seems to have lent it for a time as a sub- 
stitute for intelligence. The whole scene is now 
changed: when we have once undertaken to 
govern our children by reason, — that is, by 
making them understand that there are certain 
laws imposed on them by the nature of things, 
— the necessity which they had previously felt 
of harmonizing with us almost ceases to exist. 
They begin to observe our words, rather than 
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our feelings ; they become conscious of an in- 
dependent existence. But though it is, of course, 
our object to provide for the lime when our 
parental authority must be resigned, we must 
not yet consent to give it up. 

While under thiee or four years old, your 
children have no happiness so great as that of 
being with you ; their wants, their pleasures, 
their feeling of insecurity, all place them in your 
power. Other children may amuse them for a 
time, but soon weary them : their little passions 
are mutually brought into action, and are con- 
stantly jarring: and the difficulty they find in 
understanding each other, and in agreeing toge- 
ther, brings them back to you. But when their 
minds have made a certain progress, when they 
have gained such a facility in speaking as enables 
them to form together a common plan, and join 
together in executing it, they are continually 
slipping away from your control. Running, 
leaping, climbing, exercising their activity in 
every possible way with tbeir playfellows, — 
tbese are now their pleasures ; and, unless you 
have already secured their affection, they may 
perhaps return to you from necessity, but will 
hardly do so from choice. 
I We might go farther, and assert, that at 
~ ~ i tastes and character are al- 
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âiat age cliildren are mischievous, obstinate, 
passionate: they will remain so till a new deve- 
lopemeiit taiçe place, which cannot yet be brought 
into action. If flowers, birds, and rural objects 
in general do not now speak to their imagination, 
it will not be easy to make them lovers of na- 
ture, or to inspire them with a taste for the fine 
arts, which are representations of nature. If, 
in short, domestic affections, a sense of religion, 
and a certain respect for ideas of order and duty, 
are not already implanted in their minds — I will 
not say that every thing is lost — but I do say, 
either that the children have been very unfor- 
tunate in their natural dispositions, or that llieir 
parents have already much cause for self-reproach. 
We do not in general sufficiently appreciate 
the great importance of the first year of in- 
fancy. We even affect to treat it with contempt, 
and to speak slightingly ofit. Because the infant 
cannot understand ourfine discourees, and is not 
capable of being regularly instructed, we con- 
clude that it is a mere insignificant litde being, 
requiring only to have its physical wants attend- 
ed to. Because its life is passed in playfulness, 
we treat it as a plaything. Every thing about it 
seems unimportant, because every thing is vague 
and uncertain ; but if this were not the case, if 
every thing were fixed and immutable, our 
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been allowed to pas; away, witiiout our having 
gathered the fruit» which it ought to have pro- 
duced ; such as a desire to please and oblige, a 
wish to relieve the afflicted, the power of giving 
up a pleasure in order to bestow it on another ; 
— we shall soon arrive at a troublesome period, 
when our children will, to a certain degree, 
understand our exhortations, but will receive,no 
moral impressions from them. Our reasonings 
may be listened to, understood, perhaps ap- 
proved; but they will produce litde effect, 
because we refer to motives which have not 
acquired any influence over their minds. They 
will comprehend tolerably well the chain of our 
arguments, they will perceive the connection of 
the different ideas which form this cliain; but 
it is this connection only, and not the ideas 
tJiemselves, which they admit. A child under 
these circumstances is like a person who hears 
us add up a column of flgures, who can judge 
whether we proceed regularly or not, and who, 
if we said three and tliree made five, would 
correct us, but who woidd have no idea from 
ibis process of the real value represented by 
these numbers. So will a child of six years 
old often listen to our moralising. He cannot 
dispute the principles on which our reasoning 
is founded; indeed he sometimes appears to 
have a pleasure in assenting to them : if he can ' 
epeak with facility, he will himself, perhaps, draw * 
H 2 J 
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from tbem some beautiful moral inference: but 
ve must not reckon with any certainty on the 
result of this conviction. If the heart be not 
already well disposed, such an exercise of the 
understanding will have little influence on the 
conduct. 

To enlarge on this fiindamental principle 
would lead to a long discussion, and would at 
present be premature ; yet there is one remark 
I would here make. As children seem to have 
been endowed with a capability of feeling love 
and affection, before they are able to form any 
combination of ideas, would it not seem that the 
Creator had in this manner prepared those ele- 
ments from which their future morality is to be 
composed ? If, therefore, we neglect to make a 
timely use of the short-lived assistance afforded 
ns by sympathy, we reverse this admirable order 
of things; and when the season, for which we 
have been waiting in order to commence thework 
of education, arrives, we have not provided our- 
selves with the necessary instruments : our prin- 
ciples of morality are mere empty formulaSt 
without any responding feeling in the heart. 

Even if there were no proof of the great im- 
portance of the sentiments with which we inspire 
very young children, we ought to take it for 
granted. It is assuredly the safest plan ; and, be- 
sides this, it is certainly that from which we must 
hope to dei'ive the greatest future advantage. At 
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a more advanced age, every possible resource has 
been tried. Reason and instruction have each 
been made to play their part ; punishment, re- 
wards, the strongest appeals to self-love, — all the 
heavy artillery of education has been employed, 
toooftenwithlittlesuccess. Theonly thingwhich 
has never been fairly tried, never pursued with 
any regularity, is the adoption of a positive sys- 
tem of education from the earliest infancy : — 
jiot only keeping children from the example of 
evil, but gently impressing on them a tendency 
to good; making them set out on the journey of 
life by tlie right road. 

But, although this plan has never been me- 
thodically and regularly followed, it has frp- 
quendy been pursued by a sort of lucky inspira- 
tion. How many happy characters, how many 
amiablequalitiesjhave owed their existence to that ■ 
instinct of sympathy in young children, which 
mothers know so well how to foster and encourage, 
and of which they make always so gentle, and some- 
times so judicious,a use ! The greatest servicewe 
could render to education would be, to improve 
and regulate what good sense and tendeniess 
have often dictated to mothers; they understand 
thoroughly how to influence these little creatures : 
the method of doing this has, indeed, been indi- 
cated to them by Providence ; for, at first, it 
consists almost entirely in loving lliem. It is a 
mother's love which excites a genial warmth in 
a 3 
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their young hearts ; her looks, her caresses, call 
forth thoae affeclions which seem waiting only 
for this encouragement to spring up; but, with- 
out these maternal looks and caresses, it is pos- 
sible that the affections might not be called forth 
at all ; and the unhappy child deprived of them, 
might, perhaps, be long before he opened his 
heart to any feelings of love. 

But what is so certain, so enduring, as a mo- 
tlier's love ? In it there is nothing accidental, 
nothing depending on circumstances, nor even 
on tlie qualities of the child. The new-born 
infant is trusted to this most powerful of in- 
stincts, not only for the preservation of its frail 
life, but for the acquirement of a moral ex- 
istence ; both its body and soul are placed 
under this safeguard, the most certain and the 
most powerful which tliis world affords. 

It appears, then, that the heart of a child is 
influenced before its understanding; the sparks 
of affection are the first that are kindled in his 
breast, and are the least liable to be extin- 
guished. " The law of love producing love," 
says the illustrious Chalmers, " will abide 
throughout eternity." It is the most indelible 
stamp of our nature ; we see it in the innocent 
little being still in its cradle; and we recognise 
it even in the most hardened criminal. The 
unhappy wretch who appears dead to all sense 
ef morality, will yet, if he perceive that he is 
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ihe object of real and sincere kindness, expe- 
rience feelings of emotion in his withered heart, 
'and seem to receive a fresh feeling of existence. 
So true is it that love produces love in chil- 
dren, that they seem to have a peculiar tact in 
recognising it. Their preferences, unaccount- 
able as they sometimes appear to us, gene- 
rally display an inconceivable discrimination. 
Neither want of beauty, nor the infirmities 
of old age, are disagreeable to them; nor are 
tbeir affections called forth by the most im- 
portant services ; simple genuine love is what 
they require — love unaccompanied by beauty 
or any external advantages, and even without 
any claim on their gratitude. But having once 
recognised the expression of this love,- every 
additional act of kindness which proves its ex- 
istence, redoubles their fondness; while, on the 
other hand, their dislike to a cold, dry expres- 
sion of countenance is insurmountable. As 
nothing but evil can arise from this last im- 
pression, any thing likely to excite it should be 
carefully avoided. Persons who are disagree- 
able to a child have only an unfortunate influ- 
ence over him; he will imitate what is wrong, 
but not what is good or amiable in them. Fear, 
impatience, and anger, are easily caught from 
persons with whom we have no sympathy; and 
if this want of sympathy amount to dislike, the 
communication of these passions becomes still 
u 4 
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easier. But if we wish to inEtil gentle feelings, 
love must be excited; tenderness afibrcls that 
genial warmth by which good seeds are fostered, 
and encouraged to spring up. 

We must not, then, be satisfied if our children 
are merely benevolent; they must be loving 
and affectionate. Benevolence opens the heart; 
but it is love alone that can warm, and fill, and 
satisfy it completely. Love is more closely con- 
nected than sympathy widi strength of mind; 
sympathy may exist, and may even acquire 
great power, in weak minds; but a certain 
degree of moral vigour is necessary to render 
the mind capable of individual attachment. 
We should not, tlierefore, unless for some very 
.strong- reason, disturb the first affections of our 
children. Even a change of nurse is a trial 
which we ought to spare them if possible ; for 
if they possess much sensibility, there is danger 
in it. There have been instances of these poor 
little creatures pining away, and even dying, 
when separated from those whom they loved. 
And if, on the other hand, they are naturally 
I cold or inconstant, this change will make them 
e so ; and selfishness, the most odious of all 
propensities, and the bane of all education, will 
soon gain possession of their breasts. 

It sometimes happens that a mother's jealousy 

leads her to dismiss an inferior rival, who seems 

Wîoï the time to have usurped her place in the 
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a£Fêctions of her cliild; but in so doing she 
mistakes her own interest. Affection ia more 
easily transplanted than raised ; if the feeling 
be already in existence, it may be trained to 
change its direction ; but the difficulty is, to 
make this feeling so powerful as to prevent the 
child from being entirely devoted to himself, 
and his own gratificalion. If he once learn 
to prefer his own pleasure to every thing else, 
we cannot hope for any change ; nothing is so 
jasting as self-love. But, whatever may have 
been the case at an earlier age, it is seldom that 
children of five or six years old are not more 
strongly attached to their mother than to any 
one else. She is queen of the house — the 
distributor of aU favours — the only one who 
can properly appreciate or reward merit; — and 
if, in addition to these advantages, she possess 
agreeable talents and information, she is the 
source of all pleasure, and displays a power, 
the effect of which, on such young minds, can 
scarcely be too highly estiniated. She may then 
make herself easy as to the future, and has no 
need to break those ties by force, which will 
ere long naturally loosen themselves. Still it 
is better that children should, in thefîrst instance, 
attach themselves more strongly to their mother, 
than to any one else. The changeableness 
which brings them back to her, is not interesting 
in itself, and is occasionally tardy in its action. 
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Sometimes, too, an ill-concealed rivalry may 
produce even a shade of vanity in the breast of 
the child, who sees his affection thus made an 
object of contention. " You pretend to love 
me better than any body," said a mother to her 
little girl; "why, then, do you wish, when you 
are unwell, to have your nurse with you, instead 
of me ?" " Because," replied the child, " when 
I am ill, I forget that I ought to love you the 
best." 

Besides, the only way in which we can ac- 
quire a knowledge of very young children, is 
by means of the attachment with which we in- 
spire them. We may, indeed, love them our- 
selves; but unless we feel that we are loved in 
return, we cannot show that confidence, that 
opening of the heart, which will produce the 
same feelings in them. If our manner gives 
them the idea that we are keeping watch over 
them, they are discouraged, and consequently 
not at ease with us ; and we have thus deprived 
ourselves of the assistance of sympathy, and 
allowed its powerful influence to be exercised 
by others. 

Yet such delicate management does this 
feeble age require, that no rules can be laid 
down with regard to it, without many excep- 
tions. Even sympathy, in many respects so 
useful in education, may be brought too con- 
fltandy into action ; and the consequence will 
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be, that children will become inconstant, and 
much too susceptible of impressions of every 
kind; ao that any very strong feeling will raise 
a storm in their breast, exciting and agitating 
them to a degree wliich we could not have 
anticipated; and thus exposing them, in such 
an uncertain world as this, to many sorrows. 
It is on this account that passionately fond 
caresses are injurious to children ; and Miss 
Edgeworth advises mothers to forbid them. 
They aie, besides, a source of future injus- 
tice; for they are lavished only on engaging 
qualities, and are, perhaps, at an older period, 
refused to more real merit. Hence arises a 
distressing shock to the feelings of the child ; a 
certain thirst for affection, which not being 
satisfied in the latter part of infancy, may 
sometimes associate itself with the impressions 
of a later age, and augment its dangers. Our 
caresses should, therefore, have in them some- 
thing encouraging, and, if we may so express it, 
strengthening: they should be cheering, but 
not carried to excess : and we should be par- 
ticularly careful to preserve them from any 
thing like an enervating tenderness. The more 
we give to them the character of approbation, 
the sooner shall we be able to make use of 
them as an assistance in education. 

This interchange of gentle and affectionate 
feelings is, in fact, the only means by which i 
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we can excite and bring into action the 1 
derstanding of an infant Any other langua^ 
than that of kindness stupifies him; and de- 
presses him even below his natural level. It 
is,' therefore, a great error to use harsh or 
threatening tones with young children, as a 
means of deterring them from any action. They 
may perhaps be induced by them to leave off 
what they were doing, hut it is only because 
we have confused and troubled them ; we have 
broken the chain of their ideas, and perhaps 
brought them to tears; but when these tears 
have ceased to flow, they will have forgotten 
their previous occupation ; and having no idea 
tliat we have forbidden it, will probably resume 
it at the first opportunity. It is only by means 
of sympathy tliat they can attach any meaning 
to our words ; the tone of the voice, and the 
expression of the countenance, assist in explain- 
ing them; and hence arises a great difference 
in the degree of ease with which they under- 
stand us. If, therefore, we check this dispo- 
sition by our harshness, tliey will no longer be 
able to comprehend what we wish. It is true, 
that by associating the recollection of an im- 
pression of fear with a certain action, they may 
be led to abstain from it ; in this way, too, we 
teach and tame brute animals : but if we adopt 
this plan with our children, they will soon learn 
t firom it aaodier lesson. Seeing us angry, they 
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will be sure to imitate the example we have set 
them : and the harsh expressions which we have 
used towards them, will, ere long, be applied by 
them to U3. The instinct of imitation is stronger 
even than the feeling of fear in very young chil- 
dren; ao that, except in the case of such an 
excess of severity as is now happily very rare, 
they regard us rather as models for imitation, 
than as objects of dread. 

Be, then, particularly careful never to be 
angry, either with your children, or in their 
presence. Till they are three or four years , 
old, the most justifiable indignation will appear 
to them only anger. Even if you are taking 
their part, the motive will soon be forgotten by 
them, and only the effect remain in their vola- 
tfle imagination. When we reflect on the great 
advantage in after life, of a cool temper, it ought 
to be one of our most earnest desires to obtain 
this advantage for our children. 

Dependent as they are, by their condition, 
there is yet an inward freedom and spirit of 
independence in children at a very early age: 
there is nothing servile either in their requests, 
Aeir acquiescence, or even their fear : at eigh- 
teen months old, they act as they please, or not 
at all, without taking into account either their 
own weakness or our power. Their petitions, 
far from being humble, assume only too easily 
the tone of commands. If they endeavour to 
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oblige us, it is because they love ua, and wish 
make us happy. Our threats may frighten 
them for a moment ; but when recovered from 
this temporally disturbance, their docility is not 
increased ; and our anger, by confusing their 
understanding, has only augmented their h-ri- 
tability. 

It is clear, then, that if we were able to dis- 
tinguish the various results of our own conduct, 
we should see them becoming every day more 
and more numerous, and should find them 
extending much farther than we had imagined. 
The different stimulants to moral devolopement 
which have been mentioned, sympathy, — love, 
— the instinct of imitation, — the expectation of 
either pleasure or pain, — are so many springs 
which can be set in motion only by our hands ; 
and we continually influence our children, even 
without intending or wishing it, by the efifect of 
our necessary attentions to them. The question, 
then, is not, shall we, or shaîi we not, exert this 
influence on the mind of the child; but shall 
we, or shall we not, do it witii judgment? 

To "leave nature to work," in the moat 
rational meaning of tlie expression, is to allow 
the equilibrium of forces the opportunity of 
re-establishing itself, when it bas by any acci- 
dent been destroyed. If the child be left to 
his own free choice at such a time, he will 
generally prefer that state which is really the 
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most salutary : he will exercise those faculties 
which have been lybg idle, and will let those 
rest which have been fatigued ; thus repairing 
in some degree the faults which we have com- 
mitted. Children should on this account be 
often left to themselves, and allowed to choose 
their own employment. But whatever hopes 
we may rest on tliis tendency to equilibrium, 
it would be the height of folly to depend alto- 
gether on the energy, of such a principle. 
Even supposing it active enough to prevent 
evil inclinations from being formed, it would 
never be sufficiently powerful to destroy them, 
when already existing. On the contrary, every 
inclination possesses a sort of instinct of self- 
preservation, which impels it to nourish and 
strengthen itself continually; so that if the in- 
clination be dangerous, what we call nature, or 
the probable course of developemenl, is fer 
from being favourable to future morality. So 
true is it that the earliest tendencies and dis- 
positions should engage our most serious atten- 
tion; and that the art of observing, quickly 
and accurately, is an invaluable talent in a 
mother. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The rapid progress wliich children generally 

make in speaking, towards the conclusion of the 

second year, renders tliis a remarkable epoch in 

childliood. They attempt to articulate every 

thing, though of course tliese attempts vary 

much in their degree of success. Already do 

we perceive, when we observe the great difference 

exhibited by children in the power of speaking, 

how unequally [he gifts of nature are distributed. 

This art requires the conjoint exercise of many 

facidties, moral as well as physical ; and if one 

of tliese be wanting, an obstacle is opposed to its 

1 progress. Thus, a good ear is necessary to 

I appreciate sounds, and supple organs to articu- 

I late them : intelligence is required to compre- 

I hend words, and memory to retain them. It is 

t not often that a child possesses all these qualities 

a eminent degree ; but when lie does, he will 

L speak with tolerable fluency at two years old. 

Nothing, pei'haps, is more interesting than to 
■ watch the gradual breaking forth of the intellect 
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from the mist in whicli it is at first enveloped; 
to see it springing forwards at the acquisition of 
every new expression, and making each attain- 
ment tJie step to a still greater. As yet almost 
strangers amongst the objects by which they 
aresurronnded, children soon feel the necessity 
of making themselves masters of the words which 
are the signs of these objects, and which will 
furnish them with the means both of thinking 
and communicating tlieir tlioughts. They enter 
on amore intellectual existence — an existence 
in which images, and the tumultuons desires 
excited by them, still reign; but into which, 
from this time, a more tranquil element is in- 
troduced.' 

When children have once begun to apeak, 
with what astonishing rapidity do they advance 
in this attainment ! Daily acquiring and using 
new words, they soon venture even on long 
sentences, and the amusement they find in talk- 
ing is inexhaustible. At the sight of anv object 
which interests them, they repeat its i an e o er 
and over again, with a delight a d sat sfaet on 
which we can hardly understand. We n ay often 
bear them relating to themselves any I ttle c 

'* Here follow Id the original some observations on the 
first vtords uttered by children, on their use of the different 
parts of speech, &c. Sec, which the translutor has omit- 
, led; as, though inlereiting in themselves, thej' Jo not ap- 
pear to bear very directly on the aubject of education. 
TOL. I. I 
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dent which has struck them, their eyea sparklli 
with the delight and pride which this power di 
prolonging their impressions produces. If ar- 
rested in their progress by any difficulty in 
articulation, shame and anger are displayed in 
their countenances, and they are not satisfied till 
they have achieved the pronunciation of- the 
formidable word. When first learning to speak, 
children are indeed easily pleased; they are 
content if tliey can articulate the single accented 
syllable which lias attracted their attention. 
But by degrees they become more fastidious; 
they begin to correct their enunciation, and are 
not happy till they have acquired the remaining 
syllables of the word. 

It would almost seem as if there were an 
especial dispensation of Providence to enable 
children to learn to speak ; but as theu- minds 
advance in intelligence, the gifts which have 
been previously bestowed on tbem — as transient 
as they are remarkable in their nature — lose 
their former value. Children offive or six years 
old learn few new words. We find, when they 
begin to read, that many terms, which they 
must continually have been hearing in conversa- 
tion, are perfectly unintelligible to them. Hav- 
ing acquired a certain stock of words, suffi- 
cient for their purposes, they are satisfied, and 
desire nothing more. They have learnt how to 
name such things as interest them, and are 
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îiwïfferent as to any others. They are even 
sometimes led by a sort of instinct to reject new 
acquirements, which might, perhaps, interrupt 
their enjoyment, or disturb their tranquillity. 
They are happy — and what sliould they wish 
for more? Ttiey live iii peace and security, as 
if in the bosom of an enchanted island, and the 
waves of tlie external world resound unheeded 
around them. 

We find a great difference in the comparative 
ease with which individual children express 
themselves ; but this docs not always depend 
on their greater or less degree of intelligence. 
Sometimes an agreeable and flowing utterance 
proceeds only fiom a talent for retaining cer- 
tain set phrases, whilst a more laboured and less 
regular mode of speaking denotes an inward 
working of the mind, an anxious desire to suit 
the expression to the tJiougbts. This circum- 
stance should not make us less hopeful as to the 
fiiture; for, though a memory for words is not 
in itself an undesirable thing, it frequently leads 
those who possess it in any great degree» and who 
have not much taste for exercising their under- 
Standing, to be content with words instead of 
ideas. 

As one sign is sometimes used by children to 
designate many objects, so is one object often 
represented to them by many signs ; and for this 
reason they learn different languages with g 
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facility. Sounds are connected together in their 
memory like images, and one word brings in 
its train al! those by which it had previously 
been accompanied. Hence they are not apt to 
confound together different idioms in their litde 
sentences ; and if ihe same person always address 
them in the same language, there is little danger 
of any confusion : the idea of this person be- 
comes associated in their minds with a parti-r 
cular mode of speaking, and they soon learn to 
employ the same mode in replying. 
, From tliis circumstance we derive a conve- 
nient method of facilitating to children an ac- 
quisition, of some importance certainly, though 
one which does not appear to me to add much 
to the progi-ess of the intellect ; at least, not in 
any proportion to that produced by the regu- 
lar study of a language. It may indeed be 
doubted whether the mere practical knowledge 
of a language contributes much to the deve- 
lopemeni of the mind. We do not find that the 
inhabitants of frontier districts, who generally 
learn two languages at the same time, excel 
■other men in acuteness of mind; nor amongst 
4he people of northern nations, where children 
are frequently brought up in the habit of speak- 
ing several different languages, do we meet with 
more instances of striking genius than elsewhere; 
though they often possess a remarkable facility 
. of comprehension. The study of this subject 
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might afford us many interesting facts. There 
is such a close connection between thought and 
speech, that the effect of their first association 
must be very important ; and it would, therefore, 
be very useful to observe the influence of a 'pohj- 
ffht education. 

But, whatever may be thought of the desir- 
ableness of learning foreign languages, the habit 
of speaking their own correctly must always be 
of importance to children ; and, when we neg- 
lect to secure this habit, by employing for the 
purpose the peculiar qualities of infancy, we 
commit an error, which, though not of the most 
serious nature, is not always easily corrected by 
subsequent education. This was not a fault with 
which the ancients could be reproached ; indeed 
the pains wliicl) they took to improve the enun- 
ciation of their cliildren, even in infancy, would, 
perhaps, appear to us frivolous and pedantic. 
But such pains would often be well bestowed 
in correcting the bad effect of example, es- 
pecially in places where the pronunciation and 
idiom are equally vicious. It is not merely a 
question as to what is agreeable; nor can any 
thing be considered as frivolous which is con- 
nected with the most powerful means of influ- 
encing the imagination. Speech is the outward 
egression of the soul ; and afFords us the means 
of exercising the most unbounded power over 
the morality and happiness of others. 




It has been remarked by Locke, tliat childi 
are so apt to forget any rules which may be 
laid down for their conduct, that the perform- 
ance of such things as are absolutely necessary 
must be insisted on till it becomes a confirmed 
habit, entirely independent of the memory." 
Our great object should be to influence the 
character of children, while it is offered to ua in 
its simple purity. Too soon shall we find it 
altered and deteriorated ; and be no longer able 
to distinguish what is natural from what has 
been acquired. Children soon become in some 
degree ashamed of their little singularities. 
They conceal, or restrain, tliose feelings ia 
which they are awai-e that we shall not sym- 

" Remember children are not to be taught hy rules, 
irhich will be always slipping out of their uietnories. 
What you think necessary for ihem to do, settle in them 
by an indispensable practice as often aa the occasion t g- 
tUTDS, and if it be possible make occasions. — Locitû 
Education. 
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padiize; and t|iey endeavour to find out what 
impressions they are expected to receive. But 
notwithstanding this first deviation from nature, 
the characteristic features of tliia age are not ef- 
faced so soon as we are apt to imagine ; traces of 
them, though often unnoticed, remain for some 
time. We are still livhig with a little uncivilized 
being, who may perhaps have been brought into 
some slight training as to outward demeanour, 
but all the. workings of whose mind cannot be 
understood by us, unless we have carefully studied 
him from ihe hour of his birth. 

This study, however, is not so easy as it might 
at first sight appear. Before children can speak, 
thÔT whole life appears a scene of confusion : 
their manner of feeling, of connecting ideas, and 
comparing tliem together, differs so entirely 
from ours, that we can neither understand nor 
explain it; and thus they present us with ; 
problem equally interesting and incapable of 
solution. At a more advanced period, when our 
means of communicating with them are increased, 
and they might themselves be able to throw 
some light on the subject, the difference between 
them and us is no longer so decidedly marked, 
and the child, in appearance at least, already 
too much resembles the man. We have, then, 
one short interval which is more instructive to 
the observer than any other — that in which 
real infancy still exists, undisguised and open to j 
1 4 
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our view — the period from two years old to 
four. At this age children are as yet unguarded 
in their feelings and expressions ; and their 
natural instincts, still in their first vigour, seem 
to be developed with their increasing strength; 
while their newly acquired power of speech, and 
the greater number and variety of tlieir actions^ 
serve as interpreters to those feelings and in- 
stincts. Our social condition is, how^ever, still 
little understood by them, and they might be in- 
habitants of any other world as well as of ours. 
But to mark how they insensibly adopt our ideas 
— how their violent and impetuous will learns by 
degrees to submit to the control of reason and 
example — how their young faculties, according 
to their several natures, and assisted by the first 
glimmerings of conscience, combine to raise a 
feeling of moral responsibility in the breast,— 
would furnish most interesting and curious sub- 
jects for observation ; revealing to us a beauti- 
ful dispensation of Providence, — a design which 
has only to be understood, in order to be ad- 
mired and reverenced. 

Following the natural order of time, we shall 
first consider that period when the mind has not 
yet acquired any power over itself; when the 
will, however eager and lively it may appear, is, 
in fact, a passive agent, yielding to the strongest 
inclination, and obeying a blind impulse. At 
this time we govern children by means of thosç 
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habits whicli our atteiilion and regularity liave 
naturally generated. But this method, thougli 
gentle in its nature, and always to be made use 
of in some degree, is rather too mechanical to be 
the only one employed. Habits there must be ; 
and these habits must be eilUer favourable or un- 
favourable to our plans of education. Their form- 
ation is prevented only by an unequal and capri- 
cious conduct on our part; and the example of 
such a conduct would assuredly be soon imitated 
by our children. 

Though the remark may appear paradoxicalj 
it is I believe true, that the younger an infant 
is, the more do its habits relate to its moral 
e^cistence. As it does not yet act independently, 
it can only be accustomed to foresee : it expects 
a certain succession of events, and its habits 
consist only in hopes and fears. We do not, 
therefore, observe it thoughtlessly performing 
a series of actions, like a piece of machinery; 
but its desires, ils tastes, and its character, are 
all influenced by its hopes and fears. It is only 
at a later period, when the active powers are 
developed, and the pleasure attached to certain 
exercises of them begins to wear off, that the 
mind is able to remain unconcerned, and, as 
it were, hardly aware of those very actions in 
which it had at firet taken so lively an interest. 
Habits have not, therefore, in very early 
infancy, the disai^antage, which seems almost I 
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necessarily attached to them, of deadening tl 
faculties ; and children retain for a long lime sO 
much flexibility of* mind that we can bend them 
to our wish. 

Tliere is one advantage in a well-conducted 
early education, which, though of secondary im- 
portance, is not easily acquired in any other 
way — that of accustoming children to perform, 
without thinking, a- number of actions, desirable 
and useful in themselves, though scarcely deserv- 
ing to have much thought bestowed upon them. 
By giving them habits of complying with cer- 
tain physical and conventional regulations, we 
are exempting their minds from future care on 
these subjects. The more we make use in this 
respect of the instinct of imitation, the more we 
fihall spare ourselves hereafter the pain of having 
to proscribe aa duties things which are not such 
in reality, yet which are almost indispensable,* 
and we shall thus, too, render an inestimable 
service to the child. How much embarrassment, 
how much awkwardness, how much waste both 
of time and thought, is often occasioned even to 
grown men by doubts respecting the propriety 
of the most trifling actions ! 

Children acquire habits from the same fa- 
culty of association which assists them in learn- 

I ing to speak. If the daily routine of their liiè 
be welt regulated, their desires succeed each 

I other nearly in a fixed order, exciting in their 
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minds the images of certain objects wliicli are 
become necessary to their liappiness. But no 
single or insulated image appears to them ; the 
apparatus, the accompaniments, are constantly 
joined to the principal object, making an essen- 
tial part of it in the idea they form in their 
minds, I have seen an infant of only nine months 
old, cry bitterly and refuse its food, because the 
cap, saucer, and spoon were not all in their 
nsual position. By maiiiig use of this disposi- 
tion, a taste for order may easily be given lo 
cliildren at a very early age. The wish to see 
every thing in its proper place becomes natural 
and habitual to them, if they see that we have 
the same desire; and when we think of the 
bitter regret often caused in after life by the 
want of habits of order, we should earnestly 
endeavour to bestow on our children what is of 
so much consequence to their future happiness, 
A vague idea of duty is soon associated with 
6uch a habit; and, in truth, duty itself may 
perhaps be said to be nothing more than the 
obligation of complying with moral order of the 
most elevated nature. 

From the same source arises a taste for neat- 
ness : a dirty spot is a sort of disorder, — a 
thing out of its pifice. Modestj', too, is nearly 
related both to order and neatness ; nor is there 
any thing easier than to inspire children with 
diat instinctive modesty whieh, from being 
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merely the readt of habit, is ihe more pure and 
innocent. This last object) which is too often 
neglected in infancy, is yet of the greatest im- 
portance; and though to some it may appear 
absurd, I should say it is of especial importance 
to boys. Custom has imposed such strict laws re- 
garding decency on girls, that, unless an uncom- 
mon degree of negligence should exist, their 
manners, when very young, are not likely to be 
endangered. But this is not the case with boys ; 
tlieir feelings and habits are early eîtposed to 
danger at school ; and the firmness with which 
they will there resist the influence of bad ex- 
ample must depend entirely on the strength of 
their first impressions. It is, therefore, espe- 
cially necessary for mothers to he constantly on 
their guard; they must keep a most carefiil watch 
over nurses, or any others who may have the 
charge of their children ; and they must parti- 
cularly take care that no idea of mirth or amuse- 
ment is ever associated in their minds with a 
want of decency. They should, as soon as pos- 
sible, be entrusted with the care of their own 
persons, and be directed to perform in sohtude 
the duties connected with it. Hence, we may 
perhaps, occasionally produce a timid and almost 
severe degree of modesty; but in a feeling so 
nearly allied to dignity of mind, we need not 
be afraid of a little excess. 

There are other sentiments, which, though 
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they may seem to beloug lo a higher kind of 
morality, arise at first from the simple associa- 
tion of images, and are therefore, in fact, merely 
the effect of habit. Amongst these may be 
reckoned a regard for property. The sense of 
sight forms a great part of the exislence of 
children. The objects which are constantly pre- 
sented to their eyes, when looking on one whom 
they love, make a part of the image impressed 
on their memoiy : her dress, the little articles 
of which she makes use, — ail are of importance 
in their eyes. They picture her to themselves, as 
the fabulous deities of antiquity are represented 
to US, surrounded with all her attributes; and 
if they observe that she alone makes use of cer- 
tain things, they feel fully persuaded that they 
belong exclusively to her ; and will even some- 
times become jealous of her property, and defend 
it like a faithful dog, suffering no one to ap- 
proach it. 1 have seen a little girl of eighteen 
months old, who, when walking out, would cry 
if any one touched her nurse's basket; and 
the same child uttered loud screams one day on 
seeing a woman, whom she did not know, carry 
away a gown of her mamma's. From that time 
she has always been uneasy at the sight of stran- 
gers; but if they goaway empty-handed, she will 
show them out of the room with an affectation 
of politeness, wliich but ill conceals her relief at 
their departure. 
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From this feeling, which becomes strongCTÎ^ 
being exercised, early ideas of honesty may b 
given to children. At infant schools, children 
of not more than two years old are laught not to 
. touch the fruit or flowers in the garden, and to 
respect the most trifling articles of property be- 
longing to their companions. It is true that the 
master, or teacher, ia very exact in setting them 
a good example in this respect, and never fails tQ 
restore any playthings which may, for a short 
time, have been taken from them. This precau- 
tion is absolutely necessary, both on account of 
the great power of the instinct of imitation, and 
also because it contributes very much to the 
cultivation of that most desirable fjuality, a kind 
disposition. It is only when children feel quite 
sure that their property will be restored to them, 
that they can have any pleasure in lending it to 
others. But they may, by degrees, be led to 
consider the power of lending, or giving, as one 
of the most valuable pi'ivilegea attached to the 
possession of property of any kind; and the 
wish to take care of it may thus be associated 
in their minds with the idea of generosity. 

The feeling of general benevolence — a feel- 
ing which should be sedulously cultivated — leads 
so naturally to habits of politeness, that we should 
scarcely need to trouble ourselv« about these, 
were it not of importance to have them esta- 
blished before shyness — the effect of a more 
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advanced state of self-love — begins to be dis- 
played. But, if a. truly religious system of 
education were pursued, children would pass 
insensibly from sympathy to cliarity, and to the 
love of otiiera ; and rude pride, or irritable 
vanity, would be unknown. 

It is thus that the qualities which are the 
happy fruits of early habits blend with those 
^lestowed by nature, and are invested with nearly 
equal charms. Children possess them unsullied 
by any feeling of vanity, for they are not aware 
that they could have existed without them. Yet, 
could we trace them to their source in our 
own minds, we should acknowledge them with 
gratitude as the greatest and most ijidisputable 
blessings of education. 
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Of all the habits which we should be anxioiu 
to impress on very young children, there is 
none so absolutely necessary as that of obedi- 
ence ; for it is only by means of this that we 



obtain the power of form 



repressing 



others. At present I speak of obedience merely 
as the result of habit, though it may be regarded 
in a much higher point of view, as a moral ob- 
ligation ; but at the early age which we are now 
considering, the habitual practice of obedience 
gradually awakens the idea of duly, though the 
idea of duty would not yet be sufficient to prt>- 
duce obedience. 

If we observe children attentively, we shall 
find that they possess an innate instinct of in- 
dependence; and at the same time an equally 
natural feeling which prompts them to yield 
their own will to oui-s ; so long at least as our 
conduct towards them is govei-ned by regularity 
and firmness. They often adopt our ideas from 
sympathy — they find it is useless to resist tis ; 



and above all they belong to ua, and they re- 
joice in belonging to us, 

A little girl of three or four years old no 
sooner possesses a doll than she regards it as 
her child, taking for granted that this affec- 
tionate connection renders it more completely 
her own. Children soon underatand that they 
are our most beloved and valued property; we 
show this by our love, and by our anxiety about 
them; and hence it is that, even when they 
have not formed any very distinct notions on the 
subject, our forbidding certain actions appears 
to them quite natural. As our prohibitions 
are generally dictated from a regard to the 
safety either of the children themselves, or of 
something belonging to us, they are not sur- 
prised at them, though they are continually 
forgetting them. But the case is different 
with respect to commands. These, children 
have more difficulty in understanding, and are 
less willing to obey. Yet they are often more 
agreeable to their dispositions, inasmuch as a 
command requires action, while a prohibition 
forbids it. If the action be such as will please 
tbem, merely mentioning it may be sufficient; 
but imperatively to command a little child to 
do something, which we know to be disagreeable 
to him, is only uselessly compromising an au- 
thority as yet hardly established. 
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Such a distinction, however, cannot long be 
allowed, since the principal end for which power 
is confided to us — the safety of tlie child — 
requires that we should be able effectually to 
command as well as to forbid; but it se^ms as 
if the difference with respect to submission in the 
two cases arose from a certain subtle discernment 
of the rigiits of a free being. Tlie child is weak 
and feeble ; personally, he is entirely in our 
power, for he has no means of resisting us; 
but his mind is indEpendent, We cannot force 
him to act against his will; lie is astonished 
at our attempting it. This feeling is, in some 
degree, wortliy of esteem; it is the germ of a 
dignity of character which should not be de- 
stroyed hy force. To combine respect for this 
firmness of character in children, witli tlie ne- 
cessity of exacting obedience from them, is, per- 
haps, though not an insurmountable difSculty, 
one of the greatest which occure in education. 
Long before the age when children analyse 
their own motives, we may, without having re- 
course to the aid of fear, simply by engaging 
their sympathy, and making use of a little fore- 
sight, give them the habit of obedience; and 
thus, in spite of the turbulence and changeabl&- 
ness which, with our imperfect wisdom, we cannot 
at all times prevent, we may generally acquire " 
1 authority, of which we must be very c 
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It is astonishing that, on this poin^ any dis- 
tinction should ever be made between our own 
interest and that of our children. This interest 
must ever be the same. An excess of severity 
as certainly causes the unhappiness of both pa- 
rents and children, as the exercise of a just and 
gentle authority produces peace and happiness. 
We are sometimes told that, as children are 
not destined to yield at all times, and to every 
one, obedience is only a temporary good, and 
does not in itself deserve the name of a virtue. 
To a certain degree this is true ; but yet they 
must always obey in some way or other. Man, 
8s an infant, obeys his paients ; afterwards he 
yields the same obedience to the idea of du^, 
as imposed upon him by the force of habit ; and 
at last he obeys the simple idea of duty itself, 
which has then assumed an independent exist- 
ence in his mind. It is only the motive of his 
obedience which changes ; the virtue remains 
the eame. 

And even should we allow that obedience is not 
really a virtue, but merely a necessary condition 
by which the benefit of education is to be ob- 
tained, still this condition must be fulfilled. 
Without the complete possession of authority 
parents could never accomplish their sacred task. 
Tell them, if you will, to use this power with 
moderation, with justice; but, if you dispute 
their right to it, all responsibility is taken away. 
K 2 
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That there should exist in life an imperious 
obligation, a sacred and positive duw, without 
any legitimate means of fulfilling it, is in itself a 
contradiction. But no duty is more strictly 
imposed on us, both by divine and human laws, 
thanthatofcavefuUybringingupourc'hildren. We 
ought as far as possible to make them partakers 
of every good of which we can form an idea; 
we must watch over their safety, their health, 
their instruction ; we must inspire them with a 
love for others, and an earnest desire to possess 
a pure conscience. We are answerable both to 
God and society for these cherished beings: 
and shall authority, the simple, and indeed the 
only means of fulfilling our obligations, be de- 
nied to us ? 

We are, at present, considering only the first 
principles of obedience. When we come to 
treat of it more at large, we shall see how false 
and absurd are those persuasions by which we 
too often seek to influence the will of children. 
We shall see how seldom tliey are deceived by 
them, and how much the contest thus established 
between them and us, the alternate dissimula- 
tion and hesitation, tend to destroy that very 
energy of character which our management was 
intended to respect. The disadvantages of a 
hai'sh, despotic education are great; but the 
crime of enervating the will cannot be laid to 
its charge : it is example that strengthens the 
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energy of the will ; and the qualities of indo- 
lence, cunning, a desire for temporizing; — in 
fact, almost dl our dispositions, are equally 
encouraged and strengthened by example. 

But the question is at once settled, when we 
observe that even those parents who abandon 
their prerogatives in theory, resume them in 
practice; and that such an opinion, if adopted, 
would lead to nothing but contradictions and 
inconsistencies. Never will they really renounce 
their authority; in fact they cannot do so — 
their love is too ardent — their interest too 
strong — their responsibility too great ; they 
cannot abjure human nature. Perhaps Rous- 
seau has made you uneasy as to the lawfulness 
of your authority. But if your child be ex- 
posed to a real danger, or even to a trifling or 
imaginary inconvenience, you snatch him up in 
your arms and carry hiin away ; your scruples, 
your resolutions, your theories, are all for- 
gotten, and nature obtains the victory. You 
will say, " I am doing wrong;" and so you are. 
But your error consists in having adopted prin- 
ciples wliich your most sacred duty, as well as 
your unconquerable feelings, oblige you to 
violate. 

That a child, who has not from his very 

cradle been brought up with an idea of the 

sacred nature of parental authority, but has 

been treated as an equal, reasoned with, per- 

K 3 
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suaded, should see something odious in 
seems to him n brutui abuse of superior atrengt}^ 
ought not surprise us. The employment of rea- 
aoning pre-suppoaes that the being to whom it is 
addressed has a right not to be persuaded to 
do what is wished. In your conduct, then, on 
this occasion, there exists a degree of treachery; 
and the resistance and screams of llie child 
show thai he feels it as such. You may be sure 
tliat, in future, whenever you begin an expo- 
sition of your motives, he will anticipate the 
conclusion, and will attend only so far aa to 
enable him to prove, by refiiting your reason- 
ing, that you are in the wrong. Hence arises 
an insufferable and most fatal state of things 
between the parent and child — each fearful 
and hypocritical in their manner to each other 
— each trying to obtain what he wishes without 
coming to an open breach — each distrusting 
the other ; and at length ending either in a 
fit of ill humour or a regular quarrel. This 
last catastrophe is, in fact, what best pleases the 
child, for he thus succeeds in vexing you, by 
forcing you to use violence towards him; you 
are reduced to the necessity of acting the part 
of a tyrant, because you have not performed 
that of a parent. The fruit of such imperfect 
obedience is seen in the formation of cunnings 
selfish, capricious, obstinate, and inconsbl 
characters. 
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Domestic discipline, formerly too rigorousj is 
now, perhaps, carried to the other extreme ; for 
though the principle of it may be changed, and 
may no longer be that of submission to power, 
yet it ought to be that of submission to duty. 
It should be governed by a more pure, a more 
moral spirit; by respect for that parental au- 
thority which, to a child, stands in the place of 
the authority of God. 

One principal idea, that of protection, ought 
to predominate in early education, and to serve 
as a rallying point to every other. Let the mo- 
ther {for in speaking of very young children it 
is to her that we particularly address ourselves) 
lay fast hold of this principle, and she will easily 
be guided by it: she will easily find the happy 
medium between severity and indulgence, be- 
tween firmness and love. Without love, pro- 
tection would not be sufficiently vigilant; it 
would not extend itself over the entire happi- 
ness and interests of infant existence ; and with- 
out firmness and that degree of severity by 
which it is necessarily accompanied, there is no 
protection. What gives way cannot serve as a 
support, and children both require and desire 
support. If you are to them only, as it were, , 
another child ; if you partake in their passions, 
in their continual vacillations ; if you return all 
their impulses, strengthened either by contra- 
diction or by an excess of compliancy, your 
K 4 
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children may, perhaps, make use of you 
plaything, but they will not feel happy ii 
presence; they will cry, or rebel, and will soon 
leani to associate with your idea the remem- 
brance ofa period of disturbance and ill humour. 
You have not been to them a support ; you have 
not preserved them from that perpetual fluctu- 
ation of purpose, to which weak and imaginative 
beings are always liable; you have not secured 
either their peace, their goodness, or their hap- 
piness, and why should they think of you as 
indeed their mother? 

The laws that we impose on children will, of 
course, be occasionally infringed ; and the idea 
of evil will tlius become associated with certain 
actions not in themselves criminal. But at this 
young age we have nothing to do with the 
knowledge of good and evil. The question is 
not to enlighten the conscience, but to accustom 
children to listen to its voice, such as it is. 
The morality of sympathy is the only one of 
which they have any knowledge ; and this 
teaches them, that to satisfy those whom they 
love is good, and to displease them evil. Even 
when a child has committed no fault, he thinks 
himself culpable if he observe aii expression of 
dissatisfaction in his mother's eyes; and if he 
has caused her real distress, if in a moment of 
impatience he has struck her, his grief amounts 
almost to despair. I have seen a child on such 
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an occasion, wittiout being punished, or even 
repriaached, give up playing, and run to hide 
himself in an obscure corner, turning his face 
to the wall, and sobbing bitterly. 

This feeling, changeable and inconstant as it , 
may be, is nevertheless the first dawning of 
conscience ; what at present springs only from 
his wish to keep in favour with his mother, will 
soon become a feeling of duty in the child ; this 
feeling may, indeed, be exhausted by too fre- 
quent, or by indiscreet, calls upon it ; or it may 
be weakened for want of being fostered by ex- 
ercise : but this is the case with all our feelings. 
If not cultivated and exercised, they wither 
away; if imprudently or prematurely excited, 
they are exhausted. A child, in whom the 
seeds of conscience have not been carefully fos- 
tered and cherished, will have no moral exist- 
ence. 

In order to apply to practice what has here 
been advanced, 1 will point out some of the most 
gentle means of obtaining obedience at a very 
early age. At first, when the habits of chil- 
dren, as yet merely passive, consist only in the 
expectation of our actions, the most important 
point for us to observe is, uniformity in our own 
conduct. We should carefully preserve children 
from any surprise which may be revolting to 
their feelings, or might suddenly break the train 
of their impressions. If, from seeing our pre- 
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parations for any undertaking, they find out our 
intention, this intention, if constantly fulfilled, 
becomes to them by degrees a law. As they 
have already given up opposing our plans, so 
they will, in a short time, give up attempting to 
execute their own, when they feel sure that we 
shall oppose them. Actions alone at first es- 
tabhsh authority; for our words produce no 
effect, except as forerunners of our actions: 
'* My dear, I am going to take away that knife 
from you," comes to mean in a little while, 
" My dear, lay down that knife." One expres- 
sion is equivalent to the other. Hence we should 
be careful never to forbid any thing which it is 
not in our power to prevent; and we should 
always prevent what we have begun by forbid- 
ding. It is on this account (as was observed 
before) that a command which requires the per- 
formance of an act endangers our authority; 
and even as regards prohibitions, it is in vain 
to expect children to consider them at first ai 
intended to be permanent. They understand 
them only as the expression of your will at the 
moment. " You must never climb on chairs," 
means to ihem no more than, " 1 do not wish 
you to get on that chair now." They will con- 
sequently for some time, without any intention 
of rebelling against your authority, disobey 
you, even in your presence; and still more in 
I your absence, because they have no fear but 
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of your displeasure. But, when the idea of 
this displeasure has been often associated with 
some particular act, they will at last refrain 
from it. And if, when they are nol with you, 
they are allowed to be with those only who for- 
bid the same things, in the same manner that 
you do, they will, by degrees, fee! themselves 
under the control of a law which will prevent 
their even thinking of doing what is prohibited. 

When our object is to obtain obedience, there 
is nothing we should more carefully avoid than 
any kind of pleasantry. Joking with children 
places them on an equality with us; as soon as 
we laugh we resign our authority. Play fre- 
quently with your children ; show them the 
tenderest affection ; but when once you have 
required obedience, leave off playing or laugh- 
ing ; do not caress them ; do not even persuade 
them. You are called upon to exercise a sacred 
right, and the feeling of this right will be weak- 
ened, both in your child's mind and your own, if 
you bring so many different motives into action. 

Children will oflen endeavour, by a thousand 
various arts, to accomplish their little schemes, 
or to overcome your opposition to them. Coax- 
ing, importunity, drollery, are all tried in turn. 
Sometimes we may observe them venturing on 
a series of petty trespasses, increasing so gradu- 
ally in degree, that we can hardly fix on a point 
where to arrest them. But it is to our own 
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I g that vre o^rt^H 
ken carelesdyfl 



feeble and idle way of _ 
these attempts. We have spoken carelesdyf 
and have been listened to in the same manner. 
Wlien we are about to make any regulation, a 
greater air of seriousness, something more im- 
posing in our countenance, should show the child 
that the playfellow has disappeared, and that it 
is the parent who now speaks. It is of great 
importance to assume an expression of calm 
firmness; and if, instead of raising our voice, 
we suddenly lower it, we appear to address our- 
selves more intimately to the child, — to speak to 
his conscience. 

The adoption of the following Pmal Code, for 
children of two years old, will prevent the ne- 
cessity of employing a more severe one after- 
wards : — 

Disobedience caused by forgetfulness. Oppose 
the continuance of the act by renewing, 
in a kind manner, the prohibition. 
Relapse, a little more voluntary. Assume a 
serious air, and warn the child that, on 
a repetition of the fault, his power to 
disobey will be taken away. 
Relapse, entirely voluntary. Put the threat- 
ened punishment in execution, silently 
making such an arrangement as will 
render disobedience impossible. 
In this last case, the child will generally be 
made angry, and will show his anger by endea- 
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I vouring to punisli you ; he will pretend to caress ^H 

I some one else, and do his utmost to irritate ^| 

you. As long as the pr«scrihed bounds are ^| 

not passed, take no notice of his intentions ; ^| 

but if he proceed to open rebellion, if, tired of ^| 

I 



your inattention to his trifling faults, he commit 
more serious ones, you must then at once and 
decidedly put an end to them. Take tJie little 
culprit by the hand, and, without speaking, 
gravely put him behind a great arm-chair, the 
terrible place of punishment. It is amusing to 
observe the secret air of triumph which mingles 
with his tears, at the idea that he has at last 
succeeded in disturbing you. But make this 
feeling of triumph as short and as trifling as 
possible, by taking care to preserve a perfectly 
calm manner. And we may remark, in passing, 
on the dangerous effect of anger, which af- 
fords to the child both a wrong example, and 
a criminal pleasure. Quietly resume your 
occupations, and you may be sure that, in a 
very short time, his tears will either cease to 
flow, or the feeling which causes them will be 
changed ; they will no longer be tears of angry 
tritimph, but a gentle appeal to your pity; and 
the slightest look will bring the culprit to your 
arms. An opening of the heart, a tender and cor- 
dial reconciliation will succeed, and the child will 
voluntarily own his sorrow for what he has done ; 
B confession more easily obtained, and more sin- , 
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cerely pronounced, than a cold asking for par- 
don. What you wish for is, not the humiliation 
of your child, but the expression of affectionate 
regret, of a real return to goodness. 

We thus see how words and actions may al- 
ternately supply each other's place ; and that it 
13 the best plan not to employ both these means 
at once ; we are then hetter able to preserve a 
calm manner, and a stronger impression is made 
on the child. Noise and scolding frighten child- 
ren, but do not often correct them ; they fre- 
quently produce tears, but seldom repentance. 
We should remember that ouronly object in pun- 
ishment (and harsh reprimands are a kind of 
punishment) ought to he, to improve the inward 
disposition ; if inflicted from any other motive, 
we become the oifenders ; and if it produce any 
other effect, it only proves our own incapacity 
and want of skill. In educating our childi-en, 
the duty of guarding their happiness must yield 
only to that of guarding their innocence, wliieh 
is of still more value, as involving an essential 
condition of their happiness. 



CHAPTER HI. 



THIRD TEAK. — ACTIVITY. 



Were it possible to doubt the innumerable 
beoeâts which the goodness of God has be- 
stowed on our existence, we have only to look 
at young cliikiren, and our doubts must be 
removed. The most simple events, — even the 
necessary actions of life, — seeing, speaking, 
walking, are all to them sources of the greatest 
enjoyment. 

About two years old, we may generally 
perceive a remarkable change in children. , 
Their desires become more decided ; their will 
proceeds from a more definite motive; every 
thing in their life is less vague and uncertain, 
— more full of meaning. Their very move- 
meuts, more correct and easy, have also a more 
distinct object. They begin to form indepen- 
dent plans, and their existence, becoming more 
active in its nature, assumes a marked cliaaacter, 
which displays itself in their speeches and their 
conduct. 

The simple exercise of their strength is an 
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inexhaustible source of pleasure to children. 
Give them an idea of any action, and they are 
directly eager to try it; every thing they see 
others do excites their powers of imitation ; but 
this imitation does not extend to more than 
outward actions: ibey do not trouble them- 
selves as to either the causes or effects of these 
actions. They observe their mother working 
with a needle, or their father making black 
lines on a piece of paper, and will, as soon as 
they have the means, partake in these natural 
amusements. The pleasure they feel in the 
occupation is sufficient; there is no need of any 
farther, interest. But, as the enjoyment attached 
to a simple action diminishes, the necessity of 
an object supervenes. 

Observe a group of children of different 
ages. He who can just walk proudly drags 
along an emply little cart ; the noise of the 
wheels behind him is enough to make him 
happy. Another, a little older, must have a 
doll to ride in it: a third, still older, will give 
the doll a character, and make it act a part : 
while a child of five or six years old will fill the 
cart with sand, grass, or straw, thus ti-ying to 
imitate, with some appearance of reality, any 
rural occupation. First arises tlie wish for 
simple activity — then that for the pleasures of 
imagination — and lastly that for supposed, or 
real, utility. Such is the progress of the moral 
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vaDts of early childhood; and to furnish con- 
tinual food to this craving for activity, without 
making use of too strong stimulants, may per- 
haps, be called a summary of education. As 
fer as regards the intellect we have, indeed, no 
other means of cultivating it; but our concern 
at present is with the formation of tlie cha- 
racter. For this object, the exercise of the moral 
feculties is necessary: children will not long 
be contented with external action only, or with 
sensations in which the mind remains passive ; 
they will even grow weary of them. The amuse- 
ments of this kind which we procure for them 
are often continued too long : but the activity 
that arises from internal feeling finds its own 
limits, and confines itself within them. We 
should sedulously endeavour to cultivate tiiia 
mental activity ; ill humour, turbulence, and 
disobedience almost always proceed from list- 
lessness in children: the great art, if you wish 
them to be good and happy, is to furnish their 
minds with occupation. 

In poor families, children, if their mother 
possess good sense and gentleness, are often 
more forward, and more rational, than tliose 
in a higher rank. They enjoy peculiar ad- 
vantages. They not only interest themselves, 
but take a part) in most of the occupations 
carrying on around them : all the household 
affairs are within their comprehension, and in 
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many they are able to assist. This succès 
of different employments, which tliey see g 
on, and in which they bear a part, exercises 
their minds; and whilst it affords them amuse- 
ment, gives tliem at the same time a taste for 
making themselves useful. Occupied them- 
selves, and seeing that others are not attending 
to them, they do not live for themselves alone : 
they have the feeling of a common interest in 
which each ought to partake according to his 
ability. What can be better for young children 
than this sort of discipline? 

But circumstances are very different in fe- 
milies where the parents are of a, higher class. 
Our employments, more refined and elevated 
in their character, are incompreliensible to 
children; and, not leaving our minds at li- 
berty to attend to them, cause them only ex- 
cessive weariness. If, from good nature, we 
suspend our occupation, they perceive direct- 
ly that we are only trying to amuse them ; or 
that we are caressing them only in oi'der to 
excite their affection for us : and if this inten- 
tion be too evident, our success becomes only 
tlie more doubtful. Children are exacting, 
capricious, fastidious; — parents who are trying- 
to please them often show a degree of affect- 
ation in their attempts to lower themselves to 
their level ; the intercourse is not natural on 
either side; they do not meet ou the firm 
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grouiid of mutual services, and satisfied desires ; 
every thing is carried on through the medium 
of demonstrations, exhortations, or pleasantries : 
that is to say, by means of words : — trifling 
things, addressed to beings as trifling. 

We are thus reduced to have recourse to a 
variety of diversions, or, in other words, to the 
pleasures of the imagination, in order to make 
ourselves agreeable to our children. We keep 
their young minds under the dominion of illu- 
sion, and exercise their activity by supplying 
them with a multitude of amusements which 
afford them the means of imitating real Hfe. 
A great resource, no doubt, and one calculated 
to promote the growth of their intelligence; 
but, as far as their moral character is con- 
cerned, real and interesting employment would 
be much more useful. 

The craving which children feel for active 
occupation migiit be made much more useful . 
than it is in the work of education. Feelings 
■which are often tardy in unfolding, might be 
more speedily developed by means of this simple 
pleasure. A single example may serve to illus- 
trate my meaning. A firet child, who has long 
been the sole object of his mother's care and 
affection, often sees with grief the arrival of a 
younger infant; and, unless we are carefully on 
our guard, jealous feelings will almost inevitably 
arise in his breast. He is blamed for these ; — 
L 2 
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perhaps even scolded, and obliged to give up hia 
playthings to his little rival shoidd it wish for 
them : — and what is the consequence ? His 
love for it diminishes every day : its appearance 
excites only painful feelings ; he revenges him- 
self, when he can, for the vexation it has caused 
him ; envy springs up in his breast, and a habit 
of wrangling is established between the brothers, 
which displays itself in all their amusements, 
and but too often continues to manifest itself in 
after life. This evil might easily have been 
prevented, by contriving, as soon as possible, to 
employ the elder child about the younger. If 
he fancies he has assisted in getting it to sleep, 
or in dressing it; or if, when he is seated safely 
on the ground, we place the little one on his 
Itnees for him to nurse it, his cheeks will glow 
with pleasure ; a lively sympathy will be excited; 
he will imagine himself its father, and will con- 
.ceive for it the tenderest afFection. 

There is an interesting anecdote related by 
Mrs, Hamilton, in her excellent work on edn- 
cation, which may serve as a fiirther illustration 
of this subject. She saw, in a remote part of 
Scotland, two poor children; the eldest of whom, 
a boy of three years old, was daily left in charge 
of his younger brother. He took care of him, 
fed him, dressed him, and never left him for an 
instant; fulfilling al! the duties of the most watch- 
ful mother. At dinner time he took his little 
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charge iiHo llie cottage, lighted a small fire, 
which he mauaged very dexterously, aiid pre- 
pared the simple meal which was lo serve for them 
both. " Take care, Daniel," said a person who 
was watching him one day, "take care you do not 
burn his mouth." " No fear of that," answered 
the boy, " for I always take the fii-st moudifuZ 
mysel£" What an important lesson might be 
learnt from this anecdote ! There was not 
much danger of this child becoming selfish. 

But though we may endeavour to hasten the 
developement of the aifections, we must be care- 
fiil not to exact sacrifices from our children. 
These must not be expected, till the afi^ction 
from which they spring has taken firm rooL 
We are too apt to fall into this error. If a little 
b^^ar come to the door, we, perhaps, make a 
pathetic harangue to our child, exhorting him ' 
to charity and benevolence ; and, in the ent^ 
almost obliging him to give the bread or fruit 
in his hand to the poor child. This, however, 
IS not acting judiciously. But send him to fetch 
a cake, an article of clothing, or any tiling else 
which is likely to excite an emotionof lively joy 
in the little beggar, at the same time that it re- 
quires no sacrifice on the part of the child, and 
be will soon find so mucii pleasure in the act of 
giving, that he will even deprive himself of some 
of his own treasures in order to enjoy it. 

A feeling, which is not yet firmly established, 
L 3 



cannot bcexpected always to gain Lbc victory over 
self-love or personal interest; and it would be 
imprudent to expose it to the trial of struggling 
with inclinations, which are, as yet, superior to 
it in power. But the feeling may itself be 
sti-engtliened by exercise. Let the recoliectlon 
of some happy effort, or successful under- 
taking, be associated with it, and. the pleasure, 
which was in reality caused by activity, will be 
placed to the account of feeling; it will gain 
confidence and strength from the remembrance 
of the difEcultiea it has overcome, and will thus 
become really capable of surmounting still 
greater obstacles. 

We might, perhaps, were we to analyze thia 
feeling very minutely, discover in it some mix- 
ture of self-love. But it is to be feared, that 
even our purest motives are not free from some 
degree of this weakness, ftlien, indeed, ani- 
mated pleasures, vanity, and selfish interests, 
stand in front, they are strengthened by exer- 
cise; and the pleasure arising from activity is 
turned to their advantage. But whenever 
these appear only in the back-ground, and 
truly noble and generous motives are brought 
forward, it will be on the latter that the ima- 
gination will rest ; and to them that the child 
will attribute the satisfaction he feels. Hence 
it is, that the too common use of rewards of a 
Tery doubttul tendency — stimulants which act 
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"does not really produce so much evil as we 
might have apprehended. Their influence is 
counteracted in the minds of children ; and the 
salutary results of activity overcome even the 
hurtful tendency of the means employed to ex- 
cite it. But is this any valid apology for the 
parents ? 

The idea of making use of the. pleasure 
which chUdren take in active employment, by 
bringing real life, with all its various interests, 
sooner within llieir reach, seems likely to be- 
come, at some future time, the primum mobile of 
education. Some trials of this plan have al- 
ready been attempted ; and, if it were made the 
great object in such experiments to bring into 
action pure and disinterested motives for 
tion, we might hope for real improvement in 
the education of future generations. But, 
long as instructors attach a higher value 
temporary success, than to the motives wliich- 
prompted the efforts by which that success was 
obtained, — as long as they attend more to ex- 
ternal acquisitions than to internal feelings, 
they will never succeed in bringing the facultiœ 
of the mind to their greatest perfection. If the 
moral qualities do not attain their full growth, 
the intellectual powers will be dwarfed with 
them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE THIRD Ï 



Nothing, perhaps, in children, is more i 

resting to us than tiieir progress in i 
here, every thing Is new and characteristic; 
every thing is closely connected with their moral 
character. Even from his cradle the child has 
felt what it was to love, to hope, to desire; he 
has exercised his organs and his strength; yet 
his progress has been so gradual, that we have 
hardly been able to trace its different steps, and 
we imagine it much the same in all children. 
But as soon as they can speak, every thing be- 
comes clearer : their impressions, their thoughts, 
have each a distinguishing symbol; and we re- 
member and repeat their words. It seems as 
if a light were at once thrown upon the mind 
and character, which enables us to see and un- 
derstand what we have to act upon. 

This knowledge is most essential; but it is 
not to be acquired without much pains and study. 
Children, though so ingenuous and simple, do 
not always adhere to the truth. They use dis- 
simulation, if we may so express it, innocently. 
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and oflen display a singular mixture of cunning 
and artleasness. Sympathy, that instinct by 
means of which they liave already made so much 
progress, tends rather to deceive them as to the 
use of words. They imagine themselves created 
rather to please others, or to obtain the gratifica- 
tion of their own wishes, than to speak the 
truth, of which, indeed, they have little idea. 
Why should a child be accurate in his relation 
of facts ? What does the past — historical truth 
— signify to him? His recollection of it is 
very imperfect. The only thing of importance 
to him is to be caressed and loved, and to obtain 
what he desires. It is in vain to ask him what 
he has been doing : he will say only what be 
thinks will please you ; and therefoie the moat 
natural answer in a child of two years old would 
be, that he has been doing whatever he imagines 
you would wish him to have been doing. 

Tiiis is also the case amongsavages; a traveller 
finds it very difficult to obtain from them the 
most simple information ; so much are they occu- 
pied in considering what his interest, or rather 
their own, may be in the question, that he cannot 
even learn the road to any place, every one to 
whom he addresses himself giving a diiFerent 
answer. 

Some degree of artifice seems almost natural 
to children ; even after tliey have learnt to avoid 
^sehood in speaking, they will practise it in 



their actions : for actions become lies when their 
object is to deceive. A child of eighteen months 
old will carefully hide a little basket which he 
has Jong coveted, and then come and settle 
himself quietly by his mother: he wishes to be, 
and to appear, culm; but too much agitated to 
succeed, he provokes her attention by loading 
her with caresses. A heightened colour, and 
an expression at once tender and confused — 
the very excess of his coaxing — all tend to 
betray him. Whence arises this increased affec- 
tion? For these demonstrations of it are not 
altogether insincere. Does the child feel the 
value of the tie which binds him to his mother 
the more, fi'om expecting an approaching rup- 
ture ? Does he pity her, imagining tliat he has 
deprived her of something very precious ? Or 
does he give vent to his inward emotion by tliese 
outward expressions of affection ? What a depth 
of mystery there is in the heart even of an 
infant ! 

Another child will borrow a fan, or any thing 
else which may have attracted his fancy, from a 
visiter; and then, hoping that she will forget to 
reclaim it, will bring her a succession of flowers, 
cast off toys, or a hundred other things, offering 
them to her with the most eager politeness. Or 
he will ask for a cake, or for the enjoyment of 
some pleasure_/ôr his little brother. Some children 
will avoid kissing their nurse in their mother's 
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presence, so soon do they acquire t!ie key to the 
maternal heart ! 

. There is, perhaps, hardly any thing more 
attractive thaii the graceful displays of character, 
the lively and amusing scenes to which these 
little manœuvres give rise. In little girls espe- 
cially, their artifices have so much grace, the 
caresses which accompany them are so winning, 
that we find it difficult to consider them in a 
sufficiently serious light: we laugh at their 
stratagems — perhaps even relate them before 
the childi-en themselves; and in so doing are 
hardly aware what a fatal error we are com- 
mitting. Such means of obtaining any object, 
however amusing they may be, should be treated 
as what they really are, proofs of artifice : for 
' there is no safeguard so great as perfect since- 
rity ; and it is even more necessary to women 
than to men. Living in dependence, expected 
to render an account of their conduct to him 
who is their earthly guide and master, if this 
account be not faithful, he is no longer able to 
direct them; they elude obedience, and all the 
relations of life are confounded. 

But of what importance to every one is truth 
of character ! The influence of this quality on 
every branch of morality is so great and so well 
known, that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
it. Falsehood and vice are always found in close 
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connection. We first learn to dissemble because 
we have done wrong, and then continue to do 
wrong because we have learnt to dissemble. No 
one will dispute these assertions ; they are, in- 
deed, generally acknowle<lged maxims. Every 
one admits that sincerity is the guarantee of 
every other virtue. 

By obliging your child, therefore, to adhere 
strictly to the truth, you secure his moral exist- 
ence : an existence of far more importance than 
his physical one ; an existence, the loss of which 
destroys our peace of mind, and reduces us to 
the most humiliating state of uneasiness. Nor 
can any one relieve his mind by imparting this 
secret trouble, the bitter fruit of want of since- 
rity ; he must be silent as to the pain he feels at 
never being believed, never trusted, never placed 
in the honourable post of confidence. It is a 
state of mind that can never be disclosed, and 
the vain pretences resorted to for disguise, only 
sei-ve to betray its existence. 

Conscientious truthfulness is not of spontane- 
ous growth ; it has to be implanted ; and it can- 
not be implanted and cultivated too early. In 
order to do this, we must begin by making 
children understand, as soon as possible, that 
their words must agree, not with their own 
wishes, or those of others, but with facts; a thing 
which they would seldom discover if left to them- 
selves. In relating to them the circumstances 
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of any event, in which they have been actors or 
witnesses, let them observe tliat you are careful 
to give them a true and faithful narrative. They 
will very soon be so much impressed by this, 
that, if you commit the slightest error in your 
recital, they will, even with a degree of pedantry, 
correct you. Wlienever this is the case, you 
should, by your warm and sincere thanks, prove 
to them how much importance you attach to 
accuracy. 

But it is not only their language that must 
be watched; their little arti6ces must be dis- 
concerted: they must be seen through, and 
counteracted j we must show that we are not 
deceived by them. It is not, indeed, always 
necessary to come to an open explanation ; what 
cannot be unequivocally proved, should not be 
made the subject of reproach. If you receive 
with quiet coolness any caresses which you per- 
ceive to be insincere or interested, but return 
with warm affection such as are real and heart- 
felt, your child, taught by his own conscience, 
will not misunderstand your motives. All pre- 
texts whatever should also be treated in this 
manner : without calling them by this name 
(however they may deserve it), they will always 
fiimish you with a reason for denial. Exagge- 
rations, boasting, suspicious narratives, must in 
the same way be listened to in grave silence. 
Nothing will raise you so much in the estimation 
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of your child, nothing so certainly secure li 
respect for your understanding, as the proof you 
will thus give him of your penetration. 

A more pleasing, but equally important ob- 
ject, is to acquire the confidence of your chil- 
dren. Endeavour to lead them to the avowal of 
their little faults, and always reward their can- 
dour with a complete pardon. Remember that) 
at this early age, the ill effect of such lenity is 
not to be compared with that of exposing them 
to the least danger of not acquiring a habit of 
veracity. Still more carefully should we avoid 
any thing which may prove a temptation ■ to 
them to practise deception. Never should we 
question them as to their past behaviour, as 
to facts which it is in their power to deny, or 
feelings which they can disavow: and never, 
especially, as to the conduct of servants, or other 
children. Why should we tempt them to betray 
others ? Why place tlieir frail virtue under the 
necessity of either bringing forward accusations, 
or telling untruths? 

Every trial is dangerous to sincerity ; it is a 
disposition which flourishes best in a tranquil 
season, and during calm weather. We are so 
constantly obliged to speak the truth on all or- 
dinary occasions ; and even amongst those who 
have little value for it, the proportion of lies is 
of necessity so small, that, unless hindered by 
I Bomewant of judgment on our part, the habit of 
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veracity will almost form itself. Such a. habit 
is, perhaps, but a slight security; but, in our 
endeavours to favour the developement of the 
conscience, nothing ought to be neglected. Re- 
member tliat we ai'e now speaking only of the 
earliest stage of childhood : at a. later period, it 
may be useful to ascertain the seci^et motives of. 
our pupil by questioning him, or to strengthen his 
morality by exposure to trials : but, before this' 
most important virtue has taken root, such at- 
tempts appear to me calculated only to unsettle 
it, and impede its growth, 

When we have succeeded in making children 
for a considerable time adhere strictly to the 
truth, we have acquired an important and power- 
ful instrument, and we may "begin to treat them 
with confidence. Let them see that our esteem is 
in exact proportion to the correctness of their as- 
sertions, and they will soon learn to pay attention 
to their words. And when they observe that 
we no longer doubt any thing they relate, that 
their simple assertion directly produces entire 
conviction in our minds, the feeling of pleasm-e, 
and even dignity, which they experience, will 
prove to them the value of a faithful adherence 
to truth. 

But, after ail, the most essential point is, that 
we should be perfectly true ourselves. Every 
other interest must be sacrificed to that of truth. 
To deceive our children is not only to set them 
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a pernicious example, but to lose our influence 
over them for the future ; it is, in fact, to re- 
nounce our privilege of directing their education, 

of which we liave disqualified ourselves for being 
the instruments. Is it not plain that all our 
influence on the minds of our children is founded 
on their deep and entire conviction that we are 
incapable of deceiving them ? And let no one 
imagine that they will long continue blindly 
credulous. It is just possible that they might 
do so, had tliey no reason to suspect us, 
But we too frequently do not even take the 
trouble to conceal from tliem our violation of 
our word; and the act of insincerity which we 
most commonly practise towards them — that 
of breaking a promise — is always in tlie end 
found out, and forms a fatal epoch in their lives. 
Almost any fault that we may have committed 
in the education of our children may be re- 
trieved, except an act of falsehood. We may 
at times have been impatient, angrj', even un- 
just; it may have vexed them, but it will be 
forgotten. Such errors are, in some degree» 
involuntary ; but an intentional fault is not so 
easily forgiven. We may, perhaps, have acted 
from, some secret motive, which has, in our own, 
eyes, excused our conduct ; but this motive — 
unknown, or uninielligible to the child — does 
not justifj it to hun. The thing of most im- 
portance for him to know is, whether he may at 
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all times implicitly trust us ; all that he under- 
stands of the future is included in this idea. If 
he have always found us faithful and true, our 
moral power is unbroken ; but if we have once 
&iled in keeping our word, we are no longer 
any thing more to him than a mere uncertain, 
physical power; the employment of which, as it- 
cannot be depended uponwith any certainty, will 
seldom be taken into consideration. If the idea 
of duty be not formed in the child's miud, we 
can influence him only by either hope or fear. 
Children who have never been deceived believe 
in a promise as in an absolute fact, and may be 
guided by a thread ; but, having once been the 
victims of deception, even chains will not be 
strong enough to drag them. 

And we may thus account for the severity 
with which the children of the poor are so often 
treated by their parents: ihey love their chil- 
dren aswell as we do ours, but they see no harm 
in deceiving them, as they imagine, for their 
own good. As this, however, puts it out of their 
power to govern them by woi-ds, they have no 
resource hut in punishments; and these very 
soon, in spite of their frequency and severity, 
produce no effect. An imcotiqiierable obstinacy 
provokes parents who are not accustomed to 
control their own passions, to real anger; and 
hence follows a course of treatment which I for- 
bear to describe. The poor victim of it, finding 
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himself governed only by a blind and merciless 
chance, gives up all care about the future. He 
secures his pleasures by stealth, and, acquiring 
a feeling of stupid indifference as to the conse- 
quences of his actions, remains ignorant alike 
of morality and of common prudeuce. 

But, suppose a child to have acquired a feel- 
ing of duty, and then to find liimself deceived, 
wbat a revolution, what a complete overturn of 
his moral existence, must take place ! His father 
has deceived him! His own father ! Wbat a 
terrible and disheartening conviction ! And if 
he dare not venture to condemn a parent, if he 
can persuade hiniseif to consider tlie deception 
as lawful or necessary, still what confusion must 
arise in his mind ! One thing alone is quite 
clear to him, that he can no longer believe any 
thing. Motives, above his comprehension, will, 
it seems, justify any conduct of which he is tlie 
object. Men, just and honourable with each 
other, do not think themselves bound to keep 
faith with such a little wretch as he, either in 
their words or deahngs. An inward sense of 
degradation is the result of sucli a persuasion. 
We may, however, be sure that his moral 
conduct towards others will be guided by his 
seeing clearly what theli^s is to him. 

We cannot render the idea of duty too simple 
to a child ; we cannot too soon raise the dignity 
of his soul, by showing that we respect it, and 
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that we would never treat his proper feelings 
with contempt. Tliere may, perhaps, be some 
danger in exciting by education too strong a 
feeling of self-esteem ; tliere may even be some 
disadvantage in too much exalting the con- 
sciousness of moral strength ; but the esteem, 
the respect, which men, with all their im- 
perfections, may deserve, and whicli is the 
natural right of all whp have not yet forfeited it, 
must be fully and entirely granted to children. 
They are ignorant, weak, and, by the laws of na- 
ture, necessarily subjected to our authority ; but 
they are not the less our equals, our brethren, 
perhaps even our superiors — nearer than we 
are to their high origin; more fresh from the 
hands of their Maker, more allied to the ange 
nature. Feeling themselves innocent, strangers 
alike to suspicion and to fear, their eyes sparkle 
with joy, security, and confidence, as long as the 
purity of their hearts remains unsullied by 
melancholy experience. 

The observation of the most scrupulous truth 
on the part of the teacher will never fail to 
produce the same attention to it in the pupil; 
and the consequence of this will be his perfect 
docility. Only a strictly open and truthful 
system of education can, at the same time, he a 
gentle one, for there are things which must be 
insisted on ; and if our words have lost all effect, 
we have no resource but in violent measures 
M 2 
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This will soon be perceived by a sensible mother, 
and will be strongly enforced by her on any of 
whom she may make use as assistants. Nurses, 
especially, should be most carefully instructed 
on this point; though this is by no means easily 
accomplished; for perfect truthfulness, owing 
perhaps to their defective education and de- 
pendent situation, is very rarely to be met widi in 
this class of people. As the means of obviating 
such a difficulty ought to be taken into consi- 
deration, I sliall conclude this chapter by expres- 
sing my hope that the present age, so fruitful in 
new institutions, will see the desirableness of 
founding schools for nurses capable of managing 
children under six years old. Establishments 
where persons of this description, sensible, 
gentle, and strictly true, might be met with, 
would be a benefit of which all mothers would 
deeply feel the value. 
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THE IMAGIKATION I 



Precocious in its developement, and simple ii 
its modes of action, though powerful in its effec^.l 
the imagination of cliilclren animates, embel- - 
lishea, and at times disturbs the morning of 
their life. Preponderating at first over every 
other faculty, it diminishes by degrees, till at 
last it bears only that proportion amongst them 
which seems natural to the inhabitants of our 
climate. 

Two diiïerent kinds of intellectual progress 
may be remarked in children ; the develope- 
ment of the mind itself, and the acquisition 
of knowledge. These aiternalely assist each 
other; the faculties, becoming every day more 
comprehensive, accumulate facts, which in their 
turn furnish matter for the exercise of the facul- 
ties. The spirit of e.xamination is strengthened 
by multiplied observations: the memory be- 
comes more faithful as more combinations of 
ideas are formed ; the judgment more decided 
as it compares togetiier a greater variety of 
■objects; but the imagination differs in this 
M 3 
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respect from all llie other faculties, — its gi'owth 
and decay are equally rapid and astonishing. 

If by the imagination we understand the in- 
ward representation of external objects, this 
faculty has no doubt existed and reigned in the 
breast of the cliild from his earliest infancy, 
and, together with sympathy, has constituted 
the whole of his moral existence; but whilst 
shrouded in the clouds of infancy, it could give 
few outward indications of its presence, and 
could not display that spirit and vigour, which 
is afterwards bestowed upon it by an increase 
of strength. The sallies of imagination are, 
perhaps, the most striking in children between 
three and four years old. But, even at that 
age, they have made many acquisitions; and it 
is not always easy to distinguish what is tlie 
aimpleelTect of nature, from what is theresultof 
these attainments : certain phenomena, however, 
may be observed, which can be attributed only 
to the imagination. 

Their short lives have not yet enabled them 
to learn much from experience; their memory 
has collected only insulated facts, from which 
they have derived no general laws ; nor have 
they as yet any clear ideas of tJie order esta- 
blished in the world- 
Give a child a box containing, a sugar-plum, 
and he will be continually opening it, to see 
whether the treasure is still there ; hide your- 
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self behind a curtain, and his joy at seeing yoil 
again will prove, not that he would have been 
surprised at your non-appearance, but that it 
would have grieved him. The pleasure felt bjr 
children often arises froui their being unexpect- 
edly delivered from fears, of whose existence 
had no previous suspicion. A sort of obscure 
personification of inanimate objects will fre» 
quenily strengthen their impressions. They 
extend this personification, not only to their 
dolls (though perfectly aware what they really 
are), but to all their other playthings. Even the 
fiimiture, or articles of any kind, of which they 
are accustomed to make use, seem to them en- 
dowed with a kind of animated existence ; and 
the teai's which they shed, if they chance to be 
destroyed, arise not so much from the recollec- 
tion of their usefulness, as from a more tender 
feeling associated with them : " Oh, my poor 
cup !" they exclaim, on seeing its broken frag-J 
ments — " ray poor cup 1 how I did love it 

But their imagination goes even farther ;'| 
tbey believe that every thing which moves is 
alive. Wind, thunder, fire, all seem to them 
voluntary agents — overturning, roaring, burn- 
ing, at their pleasure. At three years old, 
children begin to search after causes; if 
have ever watched the erection of a built 
they will ask who built tlie mountains, or wh< 
dug the lakes. But wherever they observe moi-') 
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tion, they no longer require a cause : the riven , 
run, and the smoke ascends, without their de- 
manding the reason ; just as a balloon or a kite 
excites no astonishment in their minds ; imagin- 
ing them to be alive, this sufficiently accounts 
for their power of moving. As they judge 
of every thing by sympathy, the absence of 
feeling is to them quite incomprehensible. 

It is owing to their total ignorance of the 
laws of nature, and the consequent facility with 
which they are led to consider the wildest inven- 
tions of fancy as realities, that children pursue 
their amusements with such eagerness and in- 
terest The idea of a multitude of possible 
'chances keeps them in a state of constant agita- 
tion ; and to this may also be attributed their 
volatile and inconstant disposition. If an at< 
tempt have failed, if different combinations have 
produced no new effect, they become weary; 
their im^ination is checked, and the objects on 
which they had bestowed an animated existence 
once more become mere material substances. 

The pleasure with which children listen to 
the recital of the most simple stories, is owing to 
the lively pictures which they form in their own 
minds ; they see things as in a. magic lantern, 
and often represent them as more brilliant and 
more highly coloured than the original objects. 
We need not, therefore, task our invention much 
In order to amuse them. Take a cliild for your 
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hero or heroine, add u. cat, a horse, or any thing 
else of which they can form an image, be ani- 
mated in your manner ; your little auditor will 
listen with earnest attention, and the interest 
you excite will be intense. Every time that 
he sees you he will make you repeat the story 
but take care not to alter it in the slightes 
degree. He wishes to represent to himself ex- 
actly the same scene ; and the least circumstance 
either added or omitted will dispel the illusion 
which afforded him so much pleasure.' 

We are often surprised at the satisfaction 
which children derive from very coarse imita- 
tions, and are apt to despise their deficiency of 
taste in matters of art, though we ought rather 
to admire that power of imagination which 
makes such an illusion possible. Take a piece 
of wax, mould it into any sort of a figure, or 
cut one out in paper ; and provided that there is 
some appearance of arms and legs, and a round 
knob at the top for a head, your workmanship 

• We can readily unJeratand why oniiâsîona are uD" 
pleaiant to children ; but why is it that additions are often 
equally disagreeable Co them p A few more dctmls ought 
not to throw doubt over the reality of the narrative. 
But the reason is, that the facts alreiidy related have 
passed in review in their minda, and wiih accompanying 
circuin stances which diSer front those in the altered story. 
They have formed for themselves a picture of the locali- 
ties, figures, dress, &<:. TTiis picture is destroyed, and 
they regret its loss. 
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will, ill the eyes of the child, be a man ; and 
even, tliough it may lose a limb or two, it will 
remain a inan for weeks, and be made to act 
any part that its possessor chooses. Tlie fecC 
is, that the child sees, not this wretched imita- 
tion, but the model which he has in his own 
imagination. The figure is only a symbol; it 
may be badly executed and worthless, but tliis 
is of no consequence; his young mind pierces 
tl;rough the veil, perceives the object itself, 
and views it in its true form and colour. 

This power is displayed at a very early age. 
I have seen a child of not more tlian eteven 
months old, recognise a very small dog in on 
engraving; and a few months later than this, 
all children are amused with prints ; and yet 
neither form, nor size, nor colour, can be accu- 
rately represented on a flat surface, covered 
with innumerable black Unes. A little girl of 
eighteen months old will bestow the greatest 
care on her doll ; she puts it to bed, feeds it, 
protects it from cold, educates it, scolds it, and 
at times shows, though in rather a rude way, 
that she interests herself also in its moral cha- 
racter. Yet she is perfectly aware tliat this is 
all make-believe. It is a truly dramatic pleasure, 
arising from a voluntary delusion, which takes 
strong hold of the mind, though without any 
real deception. 

The more lively the imagination of children, 
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tlie more pleasure are they capable of receiving. 
They delight in picturing to themselves things 
diifering from tlioae which they see, and revel 
in the fictions of their own fancy. Piaythinga 
of their own invention amuse them far more 
than ready-made toys; imitations of real things, 
if too exact, soon meet with the fate of any 
other wearying pleasure. They are admired 
and valued at first ; but their form, too nearly 
resembling reality, affords no scope to die ima- 
gination ; it is the representation of an indivi- 
dual, and yields therefore only one amusement: 
and what child will be satisfied with this ? A 
figure of a soldier in full uniform can be nothing 
but a soldier; it cannot represent by turns the 
child's father, or brother, or any one else whom 
he may call upon. How much more originality 
does his young mind display, when, inspired by 
the imagination of the moment, he puts every 
thing within his reach in requisition in order to 
accomplish his wishes, and sees in all around htm 
only the instruments of his pleasure ! A stool 
turned wrong side up is a boat or a gig ; placed 
on its legs again, it becomes a liorse or a table. 
A pasteboard box may be a liouse, a cupboard, 
a coach — any thing in the world. We should 
be careful to cultivate and assist this talent for 
inventing playthings, by giving to our children, 
even before they are old enough for rational 
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toys', the means of making things, ratlier than 
tlie tilings themselves. Some thick pieces of 
wood in the shape of hooks, which may be placed 
one upon another in different directions, are 
excellent materials for building; and if ahole 
be bored in each of them, so that they can be 
strung together with ribands, the child will 
have still more scope for his inventive powers- 
Children, while very young, are also made per- 
fectly happy, by having a quantity of sand or 
bran to play with ; they will make dinners widi 
it, fancy it land and water, or a variety of other 
things. With such simple materials, capable of 
becoming any thing suggested by the fancy of 
the momenta, they will procure for theoiselves 
a constant variety <^ pleasures. 

In fact, the whole life of these little creatures 
is a drama — a pleasing and lengthened dream, 
purposely kept up and prolonged; inventors, 
decorators, and actors, by turns, their amuse- 
ments are all in the region of fiction, and, were 
it not for their childishness, they would all be 
poets. A few anecdotes will illustrate what I 
have said, and prove the power of tlie imagina- 
tion at this early period. 

• See Miss Edgewmth's admirable chapter on " Tojb," 
in the " Pr.ictical Education." To the hints suggested in 
this chapter, are ihe children of the jiresent generation in- 
debted for all ih eh' most delightful amusements. — JV'cfc 
bff Tramlaior. 
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A child of about two years and a half old, 
Trhom I know, amuses himself every day by 
acting the part of a coachman. Two chaii-s are 
his hoi-ses, he makes a harness for them himself 
of ribands, and seated behind on a third chair, 
the reins in one hand, and a whip in the other, 
h© drives his quiet steeds. A slight balancing 
of his body shows that he imagines them to be 
going on. By degrees this motion becomes 
less, he sinks into a state of repose almost 
amounting to sleep, but the illusion stiil con- 
tinues ; should any one, however, place himself 
before the chairs, the iinmoveableness of the 
object, by undeceiving him, destroys all his plea- 
sure — he is in despair, becomes angry, and 
ories out, that " they prevent his horses going 

Tlie same child occupies himself regularly 
every day in feeding imaginary poultry, with 
imaginai-y corn. He begs that the door of the 
room where he keeps them may be left open ; 
and if it is not, he begins to cry, and complains 
that " they will not let his poor ducks and hens 
come out." 

A gentleman one day imagined, from what he ] 
heard through thewiodow, that his children were 
Bhootingwith bows and arrows in the garden. 
One was appointed judge to decide on the relative 
merit of the shots ; the othei-s appealed to his 
decisions ; they disputed and talked loudly, ap- 
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plaudJDg the victors, and laugliing at the un- 
skilful. Their father began to be utteasj, 
wondering how they had procured these dan- 
gerous playthings, and fearing lest they should 
hurt themselves. To satisfy himself he went 
down into the garden, and there found them 
with heightened colour and eager countenances 
displaying that earnest animation which is al- 
ways produced by great pleasure. The whole 
pantomime was perfect; but there wore no bows, 
no arrows, no target — a wall was the only ma- 
terial, from which, assisted by their imagination, 
all this amusement was extracted. 

A real and deep feeling is often found to be 
associated with such illusions in the minds of 
children ; and there is something quite touch- 
ing in the affection which a little girl somelira» 
shows towards her doll. Even at four years 
old, if she let her favourite fall, and un- 
happily its nose be broken, her despair, her 
tears, are really distressing; and they are re- 
doubled if a thoughtless father, not imagining 
the affair to be so very serious, laughs at her, 
and trying to mend the poor face, buries the rest 
of the maimed nose in an enormous hole. The 
child's grief is then mixed with anger, and be- 
comes so violent as to be alarming. They con- 
trive, however, to calm her ; they take away the 
doll, promising to cure it ; and at length the po« 
little creature, overcome by fatigue, falls asleep. 
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Advantage is taken of this time to send the 
doll to be mended ; a beautiful new face is sub- 
stituted for the old one, and it is fully expected 
that the child, on awaking, will be satisfied and 
even delighted. Biu this is far fi'om being the 
case ; her grief, as lively as ever, has only as- 
sumed a more tender and distressing character. 
It is no longer passion ; it is tJie sorrow of a 
true mother, to whom they have dared to offer 
another child instead of her own. Sobs impede 
her utterance as she exclaims, " Oh, it is not 
my own doll ! I knew it before, and now I do 
not know it all : I shall never like it — take it 
away, — I won't look at it" 

Those who have the care of sick children in 
liospitals often find them more gentle and more 
patient than older people. A little girl who 
was obliged to have her leg taken off, submitted 
to the operation without a groan, holding her 
doll fast in her arms. When the surgeon had 
finished the amputation, he said laughingly, 

" Now I will cut off your doll's leg ;" but tlie 
poor child, who had suffered so much without 

a word of complaint, at this cruel proposal 

burst into a flood of tears. 

Carried beyond a certain point, however, 

illoEioa ceases to be voluntary with children ; 

they can no longer, at their will, strip it of its 

disguise, and a feeling of alarm arises. " 

ning to doubt whether it be joke or earnesl^ 
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they imagine themselves entering on an un- 
known world, full of frightful realities. If yon 
take rather a large doll, and dance it up and 
down before a child of two years old, it will be 
delighted as long as you do this gently ; but if 
you make it dance more violently, moving its 
arms about at the same time, the child will still 
laugh, perhaps even more loudly than before ; 
but it will cling to its mother, and betray its 
inward feelings either by an unusual paleness, 
or a heightened colour. Those who have a 
knack at making faces often amuse themselves 
with .the effect they produce on children; but 
it may soon be seen that, unless tlie child 
recognize continually tlie natural face of the 
person, in the intervals between the grimaces, 
his pleasure is of a very doubtful nature. If 
these be continued without interruption, and 
especially if any particulai' one be preserved for 
a length of time, he becomes alarmed : the idea 
of a metamorphosis, of a frightful confounding 
of two persons in one, takes possession of his 
imagination ; and he is uneasy and afraid, 
though he hardly knows of what. 

We are too apt to forget, or to overlook, the 
effect of complete ignorance. What we have 
often seen we call natural ; and we do not snf- 
ficiently consider that to children, who have 
seen nothing, every thing is equally natural ani 
equally possible. As soon as an idea is presen[e<i 
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to them, their imaginaUon clothes it with a real 
living form; and a vague sentiment of fear will 
often raise images of terror in their minds. 

When we reflect on- the vivacity of their ima- 
gination, on the weakness of their young nerves, 
and on the ease with which they are excited, 
■we ought most carefully to avoid imposing on 
their credulity. By so doing we also avoid the 
(ianger of making tliem weak, idiotic, and liable 
to continual terror, and of thus rendering their 
future life miserable. Even without going so 
fer as this, there is no doubt that the influence 
of fear on the moral character is very great. 
It makes children cowardly, hypocritical, and 
sometimes treacherous ; besides exposing them 
to rush on to destruction on the slightest real 
danger. It seems strange that it should still be 
necessary to repeat these things : for Kousseau, 
Mrs. Hamilton, and Mr. Friedlander, have each 
in their respective works employed all the re- 
sources of reason, eloquence, and even science, 
on this subject. But it would seem as if it 
were so impossible completely to establish any 
one point in this inexhaustible subject of edu- 
cation, that we may go on for ever repeating 
the same truths. 

Happily the imagination of children, though 
abundantly active and lively, is not inventive. If 
left to themselves they may be afraid of real ob- 
jects, such as a negro, a chimney-sweeper, or a I 
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person in a mask ; and ihey may afterwards recal 
the recollection of tlieni with feelings of dread ; 
but they do not often create fanciful chimeras* 
Seldom does an idea occupy their minds unless it 
has been suggested to them; and it is therefore 
generally easy td discover the source of tbm 
tenors ; but when the evil has once taken root, 
completely to eradicate it is no easy taak. 

In order to succeed in this, we must study 
human nature. We shall most commonly find 
that, where the evil exists, it shows itself in tbe 
shape of some phantom or other, whose appeto* 
ance fills the poor child with horror ; and thm- 
fore the thing of most consequence is to aveid 
raising this dreaded phantom. Reasoning is 
useless : you may talk to the child about the 
improbability of any danger, the disadvantages 
of fear, and the gîory of courage; but you may 
be sure that all this time the object of his terror 
is before his eyea, and that the more you tolk 
about it, the more you impress upon him the 
idea of its real existence. Experience has 
proved that it is of no use, at any age, to argue 
in a direct manner against the errors of the 
im^ination. Let the ruling idea fade avray — 
drive out one feeling by another, different, and 
more powerful in its nature; endeavour to 
divert the child's thoughts, or to interest his 
mind : to make use in this way of both moral 
and physical means is the best remedy against 
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fear in general. But, when wc are aware of the 
existence of some one particular subject of dread, 
the wisest plan is to present to children the 
real object, that it may assume the place of that 
terriiying image of it which tliey have formed 
in their imagination. ITiey do not picture in 
their minds what they actually see; and the 
reality, however disagreeable or disgusting in 
itself, produces a tranquillizing effect on the 
senses. This method, if it can be adopted, is 
the most efficacious of any, but it requires to be 
used with some caution. 

In fact, any new terror, any shock communi- 
cated to the nerves, will retard the cure for an 
indefinite time, and we must not hazard much 
in this way. Rousseau recommends playing at 
night, in order to accustom children to the 
dark ; but it appears to me that amusements 
which lead them to forget their fear are better 
than those which induce them to brave it We 
must not always trust to their noisy laughter.: 
such loud bursts frequently arise from a forced 
Or feigned gaiety, from a feeling of stunning 
amazement, and seldom perhaps leave behind 
them the recollection of much pleasure. Forthis 
te^on any startling surprises — such, for in- 
stance, as imitations of the noises of wild beasts — 
^re dangerous. Children, from the avidity with 
■*fhich they seek for excitement of any kind, may 
earnestly desire the repetition of terrifying stories 
N 2 
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or scenes; but such a taste should be gratiSed 
only with the utmost discretion ; for it is not 
alwajs easy to discover whether we are en- 
couraging the habit of fear, or forming that of 
courage. 

One peculiarity of the childish imagination is, 
that it is occupied only with the present : in 
this respect how different from ours, which is 
contiuually glancing backwards, or darting for- 
wards, reviewing the past, or anticipating the 
future. Children, on the contrai'y, have for- 
gotten the next morning what happened the 
evening before ; and a fault then committed is 
to them like any other fact to which they never 
think of referring. They rise every morning' 
with the feeling of innocence, and tliink them- 
selves justified from all past faults when they 
saj-, " Oh ! that was yesterday." 

Yet propose to them something pleasant, and 
likely soon to take place, and they will volun- 
tarily think of the future; and we shall find 
them reckoning up exactly the time which is to 
intervene before the joyful event takes place. 
Promises too, if well defined, have great in- 
fluence over them. But it is not so with threats ; 
— any distant evil is nothing to them : they do 
not believe beforehand in any thing disagreeable, 
but dismiss tlie idea at once, saying, " Oh ! that 
will not be for a long lime." In a healthy and 
natural state of mind, they understand hope, 
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hut not fear. So mucli care has their Heavenly 
Father taken to secure their happiness ! 

When we consider the pleasures of children, 
so animated, and so easily obtained ; theh- ten- 
dency to live only in the present, which by our 
love may so easily be turned to their advantage ; 
— their inexhaustible gaiety — their hearts, open 
to every kind of enjoyment, but closed against 
care and grief; — who can refuse to believe that 
it is by the especial care of Providence tliat 
these little creatures are made so contented and 
happy? And if, as a celebrated wTiter has 
asserted, nothing is so favourable to the growth 
of virtue as an atmosphère of happiness, may 
we not presume that the Supreme Ruler of the 
world, in bestowing this long period of hap- 
piness on the child, has intended to promote 
and cultivate tlie future morality of the man ? 

This leads us to the examination of the 
peculiar character given by the dispositions we 
have just been examining to the first glim- 
merings of conscience ; which will form the 
subject of the following chapter. 
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ON THE CONSCIENCE BEFOEE I 



Nothing perhaps at first sight appears more 
inconsistent, or more changeable, than the moral 
feeling of children of three years old. Yet this 
feeling exists; and will display itself even at 
that age, if the passions be not excited. Chil- 
dren have a distinct idea of right and wrong, 
though they are unable to express this idea in 
general terms. They acknowledge a law com- 
mon to all; — a tacit agreement which all are 
required to respect. If their attention have been 
drawn to the circumstances, any violation of 
truth, any trenching on the right of property, 
or on the enjoyment of othere, distresses their 
feelings, though they may not themselves be 
sufferers from it. But it is difficult to determine 
t the point at which they become interested, 
L without their passions being excited; nor is it 
t always easy to obtain a just decision from them, 
ion account of the difficulty of fixing their 
I attention, and their tendency to partiality. 

Iq fact, the natural inclinations of children 
leldom allow them to judge coolly. Continually 
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led away and excited by some temporary emo- 
tion, pi'epossessed in favour of themaelves, or of 
those whom they love; at one time thinking 
only of their own interest, and at anotlier de- 
voting themselves entirely to that of others, 
they are not very likely to be impartial in their 
judgment. The evil inclinations of their hearts 
may indeed be overcome by their good feelings; 
but we see distinctly marked in their conduct 
the fickle and uncertain nature of our two most 
dazzling and amiable qualities, imagination, and 
aympathy. 

The emotion of pity, so interesting in itself, 
is often capricious in children. Sometimes they 
are moved by it to tears, to distress, and even 
to the sacriBce of their gieatest pleasures ; 
while at others they seem entirely inaccessible 
to the feeling. Every thing displeasing to them 
tends to harden their hearts. If a beautiful 
animal be hurt, they will sympathize wai^mly in 
its pain ; but, if the suffering creature be ugly, 
they turn away with disgust. Their compassion 
vanishes as soon as any defect (such as deform- 
ity of person), or any feeling of ridicule, makes 
them indisposed to associate themselves with the 
sufferer. Such, even at a more advanced age, is 
the instability of sympathy as a foundation for 
the firm structure of morality ! 

From the nature of this feeling it follows that . 
every action, not directly producing pain tc 
N 4 



individual, will appear innocent to children. 
Hence it is that they do not hesitate to commit 
petty thefts, when they suppose that the things 
stolen will not he missed. Yet there is one 
duty which they fully acknowledge, when the 
idea of it has once been conceived by them, — 
that of obedience towards the person on whom 
they depend. 

I have before said, that there is always some 
one to whom an affectionate child believes him- 
self particularly to belong. Feeling more closely 
connected with this individual than with any 
other, he also feels responsible to him for his 
conduct. From any other less certain authoriç, 
he frees himself as he best can ; but the rfr 
proaches of one, whom he acknowledges as his 
true master, are deeply felt by liim. This 
master it is who stands to him in the place of 
conscience; whose judgment, already foreseen, 
must condemn or absolve him; and whom he 
sees in imagination when the moment of tempta- 
tion arrives. Often, indeed, he so completely 
brings him before his mind's eye, that, by the 
natural effect of a strong illusion, he believes 
that he is observed by him. He is not astonished 
when this acknowledged and lawful governor 
is aware of actions committed by him when 
out of bis sight; for at this age there is 
nothing repugnant to his understanding in the 
idea of an invisible witness. And if, from for^ 
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getfulness or wickedness, the child has yielded 
to temptation, he is touched with remorse at the 
sight of this representative of his conscience. He 
would liave met without emotion the owner of 
the flowers or fruit he may have taken, but his 
face is covered with blushes when he encounters 
one whom he considers as his moral ruler ; to 
him he avows his fault, with touching and affect- 
ing explanations, and towards him he feels 
the desire, so natural to a guilty conscience, 
of making some expiation for his crime; and 
will even sometimes voluntarily inflict on him- 
self a punishment. 

I have said tliat sympathy alone is not a suffi- 
ciently solid foundation for morality; — but it is 
certainly one of its strong supports during the 
period of infancj'. The love and respect felt by 
a chUd for his parents by degrees become asso- 
ciated in his mind with the laws which they 
impose ; their judgment assumes an independent 
authority, and he begins to form a more definite 
idea of duly. And when he sees that his parents 
are themselves governed by the same laws ; that 
■these laws are obeyed by all around him ; and, 
above all, when he feels that they are in har- 
rnony with the intimations which he begins to 
*-eceive from his conscience, his conduct be- 
<îomes more and more within the pale of 
inorality, 

One obstacle to the progress of children 
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consists in their having no idea of time ; the 
non-existence to them either of the past or the 
future excludes all regrets and all fears; and, 
whilst the knowledge of the consequences rf 
an action forms a powerful auxiliary to onr 
conscience, children^ on the contrary, not pCT- 
ceiving how one event influences another, 
attach no importance to tlieir determinations. 
Their volatile impressions are at the mercy of 
every wind which blows ; their recollections, to 
which they seldom I'efer, soon fade away : and, 
if past events occasionally remain in their me- 
mory, the motives which led to them are for 
ever forgotten. Hardly conceiving tliemselves 
the same beings, they do not consider themselves 
responsible to-day for the actions committed 
yesterday. 

Hence it follows that the sooner childr^i c» 
be made to understand the necessary conneclioii 
between the past and the present, the sooner 
will their moral and rational existence be esB* 
Wished. I say the connection between the paS 
and present, because it is with these that we 
must begin. The influence of preceding events 
on those which follow is obvious and easilj 
shown ; while the future, at all times uncerlmiii 
appears particularly so to children. They soon 
become weary of our warning predictions ; bat 
if we show them clearly that the events of eaéi 
day depend on tliose of the preceding one, dwj 
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will themselves soon learn to carry such connec- 
tion forward into futurity. 

We may then remark that very young children, 
yielding to the impulse of their first impressions, 
ïiave glimmerings of iiioraHty, though ihey can 
liardly yet be considered as moral creatures. In 
every thing concerning them we observe the 
want of reflection. They form for themselves 
no general rule, nor, when such a rule has been 
explained to them, do ihey apply it to them- 
Belves ; their inward will remains unexercised. 
Not deserving either to be despised for tlieir 
faults, or to be esteemed for their good actions, 
they may be more or less agreeable or interesting 
to us; they may, like the brute creation, be 
naturally attractive in their dispositions, or the 
contrary; but we cannot reasonably consider 
them responsible for tlieir conduct, or condemn 
them for their errors.* 

Such being the condition of the mind at this 
very early age, will our observations justify us 
in concluding that a tendency to evil is necessa- 
rily attached to the moral constitution of young 
children ? If we except a general propensity 
to refer every thing to self (at first hardly to be 
distinguished from another feeling, necessary 
indeed, but always too strong — preference of 

* Several pages have here been omitted by the translator, 
containing a discuEsion on the often disputed doctrioea of 
the depravity of huo'an nature, and the nature of eviL 
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self to others), we do not find any « 
common to all children. No one vicious ini 
tion necessarily governs them: many, however, lie 
dormant in their hearts; and some one may gene- 
rally be detected, which is more easily awakened 
than any other. It is easy to discover a danger- 
ous bias io every character ; but we may, by our 
watchfulness, weaken, or counteract, such hurt- 
ful propensities before they become fixed habits, 

The essential point, then, in education, next 
to the cultivation of good feelings {on which 1 
have already dwelt), is to correct the progress 
of evil inclinations, by not allowing them the 
opportunity of displaying themselves in repeated 
actions, and of thus giving rise to faults which 
we may afterwards find it very difficult to cor- 
rect. Hence we see how desirable it is to form 
some previous idea of those impulses which 
ought to be repressed ; and amongst these there 
is one, almost too transient to be called a pro- 
pensity, yet too frequent in its occurrence, and 
too fatal in its effects, to be passed over. 

I allude to that temporary vitiation of the 
will which attaches so much pleasure, and gives 
so keen a relish, to the idea of transgressing any 
known law. This impulse, wliether arising from 
the action of an evil principle, or from a mis- 
directed instinct of independence, has been so 
often remarked in men, as well as children, as 
to have given rise to the proverbial expression 
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by whicli we denote our taste for forbidden 
froit. In fact, we may observe in childi-en 
something beyond mere weakness of purpose — 
something more than mere want of power to 
submit to the sacrifices which duty requires : 
they have an actual pleasure in throwing off its 
yoke. To rebel against every regulation, even 
against tliat law of justice which is engraved on 
their hearts, seems in them hardly an unnatural 
impulse. Tliere are times, which may be called 
the Saturnalia of evil thoughts, when human 
beings of all ages are seized with a sort of wild 
intoxication, and their long-subdued desires 
regain the mastery. At such times, scenes of 
commotion and of violence, the suffering or the 
humiliation of others, disorder and confusion, 
evil, in short, of any kind, seems to become 
the element in which the soul delights to riot. 
This most dangerous condition of things will 
sometimes occur in spite of our most watchful 
care ; but by the aid of reason, and still more 
of religion, we may prevent its frequent recur- 
rence. A little girl, of whom I have before 
spoken, — a child so docile and gentle that she 
appeared in general to find an absolute pleasure 
in obedience, would yet at times seem to take 
delight in assuming a totally opposite cliaracter, 
At eighteen months old, one might observe in 
her mind a double feehng, impelling her be 
to obey and to brave existing laws. Being o 
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r- day left alone with her mother, who was confined 
to bed by illness, she entered, without the 
slightest perceptible motive, into open rebellion. 
Gowns, bonnets, screens, every thing which came 
in her way, were thrown on the floor in the 
middle of the room. The little creature kept 
singing and dancing round the heap with inde- 
scribable joy, paying no attention to her mother's 
serious remonstrances. She knew she was doing 
wrong : her heightened colour betrayed the 
reproaches of her conscience ; but her pleasure 
consisted in stifling its voice- 
To the same cause may be attributed that 
fondness for cruelty which boys, even those who 
have passed the first stage of childhood, som&- 
times display in their amusements. Some de- 
gree of curiosity no doubt enters into their 
motives in giving pain to an animal. They 
wish to see how the poor creature will behave 
under the torture they are inflicting : but the 
great charm, the zest of the pleasure, consists in 
braving the emotion which they feel ; in harden- 
ing themselves against pity, and having the 
courage to be cruel. 

It is with regret that I vmte these things. 

When obliged to accuse the hearts of children, 

► my own feelings are wounded. It is impossible 

f not to love these little creatures: it is impossible 

f not to be fascinated, captivated by their cbarms. 

1 illusion, by which our minds are continually 
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deceived, would lead us to believe in their per- 
fect purity: but we cannot refuse the evidence 
of our senses. Fiequently, however, as these 
poor little things offend in their intentions) these 
intentions are not always accomplished : they 
wish to dissemble, but do not deceive us : they 
intend to hurt us, but have not the power : and 
we are then apt to take their transparency for 
candour, and their weakness for innocence. Be- 
sides, they are so easily moved; an impulse of 
emotion, of sympathy, of unrestrained, undis- 
guised feeling, will so quickly follow a fit of 
deceit, or selfishness; that we remember only 
what has rendered them dearer to us than ever. 
Butsliall we love them less, or will they have 
less claim on our pity, because we perceive that 
they are tainted with the same errors as our- 
selves ? — because we know that ihey carry about 
in their breast enemies against whom it is 
our duty continually to arm ihem? — because 
we see them, like the rest of mankind, sin- 
ning, sometimes from ignorance, and sometimes 
against their better knowledge? 

This may, perliaps, be called a dangerous 
doctrine : it may be said tliat it would afford too 
many excuses for weakness. But the important 
point is, to ascertain whether in rejecting it, we 
should be able to bestow sufficient assistance on 
tJiis weakness. Notliing is really dangerous 
except error. It is in vain to hope that morality 
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can be forinwi from any other elements than 
those of human nature ; or, that if such a struc- 
ture could be raised, it would be lasting. If we 
are not previously assured of the solidity of the 
ground on which we have built, — if the edifice 
have been erected on the deceitful foundation of 
natural purity, then " when the rains descend, 
and the floods come, and the winds blow, and 
beat against that house, it will fall, and great 
will be the fall thereof" 

The mora! consequences of this doctrine, — a 
doctrine, in my opinion, so favourable to die 
developèment of the conscience, — will be treated 
of in a later part of this work. I shall only re- 
mark at present, that the Holy Scriptures have 
pronounced the heart of man to be corrupt; and 
that this judgment, taken, as it ought to be, 
in connection with the general views of Cliris- 
tianitj', has one great advantage, in the spirit of 
gentleness which it infuses into the work of 
education. Parents who are convinced of their 
own natural tendency to evil, view the faults of 
their children without feeling that excessive 
surprise and indignation, which so frequently 
lead to severity of treatment: they are already 
prepared to encounter those foreseen tendencies, 
and have not lulled themselves into a deceitful 
security. And, on tlie other hand, children, 
easily convinced of their errors, do not receive 
their parents' reproofs with a rebellious spirit, a 
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proud obstinacy, or an assertion (so often felse) 
of good intentions, as an excuse for their con- 
duct, — faults which serve only to aggravate 
those previously committed. More gentle, more 
sincerely penitent when they have done wrong, 
they are less likely to transgress again ; nor do 
they seek an idle justification of themselves in 
the idea of the vice inherent in their nature. 
They had felt themselves free to act or not : 
and the conviction that they might have re- 
sisted the temptation by which they were as- 
sailed is too just and too strong to be shaken. 

But if we would have our children able to 
resist temptations, and truly grieved when diey 
bave yielded to them, we must endeavour to 
give them such religious feelings as, at their 
they are capable of imbibing. This most 
important subject remains to be considered in 
the concluding part of this volume. 
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In treating of education I have hitherto been 
reasoning on the siibject, recommending obser- 
vation, and calJing in the aid of experience. 
Perhaps, in bringing forward the subject of 
religion, I may be accused of a blind endiusiasm. 
Though long wishing to arrive at this part of 
my task, yet now, that I have accomplished my 
intention of beginning by drawing a portraiture 
of infancy, an undefinable dread seems to re- 
strain me. I am confused and overwhehned 
by the greatness of the subject, and my mind 
is pre-occupied by the feebleness of the age. of 
which I am treating. How can I venture to 
express the desire I feel? How dare to advise 
that we should present to the confined intellect 
of a child of three or four years old, that Being 
who transcends the comprehension even of the 
most enlarged capacity ? 

But in the contemplation of such a Being, 
ali idea of any common measure vanishes. 
When compared with immensity, every thing is 
reduced to the same level. Who but God him- 
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self can understand God ! Men, angels, chil- 
dren — we can only prostrate ourselves before 
Him.'* To^ adore Him, to bless Him, to obey 
his holy laws, to submit to his immutable de- 
crees, dimly to view his perfections without 
being able to see them in all their brightness; 
such must be our lot in time and in eternity. 

In many respects children are happily con- 
stituted for the fulfilment of this universal duty. 
Not bound down, as we are, by fixed habits, 
their connection with earth is not so intimate. 
They can believe in what is unseen; they can 
love, without having any very definite idea of 
the object of their love. A marked gravity is 
sometimes depicted on their countenances, 
though they are as yet unable to express them- 
selves by words. Their whole language is tliat 
of prayer; feeling more strongly than we do 
the sense of tlieh' weakness, they also feel more 
strongly their need of help, while at the same 
' time their filial affection is more warm and 
lively. What then is wanting to bring them 
near to God? Religion already slumbers in 
their breast ; requiring, not to be brought into 
existence, but only to be awakened. 

The human soul is naturally religious. This 
may be observed even in the earliest infancy, 

' " Worms, angels, men, in every different sphere, 
Are equal all, for all are nothing here." 

Mri. BarbaiUtTs Aildresi to the Deili/. 
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but it is the part of education, and, doubtless, 
her most important task and indispensable duty, 
to bring this dormant faculty fully to light. 

To unfold the most noble instinct of human 
natnrej and give it a true and healthy direction, 
to bestow upon our children by degrees, and in 
proportion to their progress, suitable religious 
instruction, must be our constant aim ; and this 
care, in itself so pleasing, will, if begun sufficiently 
early, be rewarded by certain success. But tlie 
longer we are in beginning, the more uncertain 
and difficult nf attainment will this success, 
otherwise so infallible, become. 

It appears sometimes as if parents were de- 
terred, by a sort of reverence for holy things, 
from introducing the subject of religion to their 
children before they are capable of reasoning. 
There might be some excuse for such a scruple, 
if those, who profess to be influenced by it, were 
not exempt from it with regard to many other 
things, for which they also profess a great re- 
spect. We hear of no such scruples when the 
question concerns any other, necessary or even 
merely praiseworthy, feeling. In order to 
render the name of father dear and sacred to 
your son, do you wait till he is of an age to 
comprehend the exact nature of this relation- 
ship ? Is the iiame of his country never men- 
tioned to him with love and pride, till he is 
able to form an idea of his connection with it, 
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and duties towards it, as a citizen ? You would 
not choose that your child should be brought 
Hp without any teelings of gratitude towards 
his country, and yet you are tacitly preparing 
for him the possibiUty of being ungrateful to 
his God I 

In the religious education of our children 
two distinct objects must be kept in view; one' 
to inspire them with devotional feeling, the 
other to enable them to defend this feeling 
against those who would destroy it by denying 
the existence of the Being who is its object. 
Our aim must, no doubt, be to attain both these 
objecta ; but it is not necessary to attempt to 
reach botli at the same time: and by waiting 
for the most favourable moment of accomplish- 
ing the latter, wc may have lost the opportunity 
of securing the former. We have no incredulity 
to deal with in children. It is useless to over- 
whelm them prematurely with arguments; this 
would only be giving them false knowledge; 
that is to say, knowledge which though true 
in itself, is not so as it regards them, because 
they are not capable of appreciating the correct- 
ness of the principles on which it is founded. 
And this will continue to be the case long after 
the most favourable time for influencing the 
feelings has passed away. 

It must he owned that we are here opposed 

by a difficulty wliich disturbs the systenwitia 

o 3 



order of our plan of education. When we wbii 
to establish certain truths, we should naturally 
begin by laying down principles, and then ex- 
plaining the inferences which may be deduced 
from them ; and when we wish to commuoicate 
certain feelings, we should attempt to give our 
children an exact idea of the object for whom 
these feelings are lo be excited, in order that 
they may learn not to bestow their affections 
without reason. We may, perhaps, imagine 
that if !ne had assisted at the creation of moral 
beings, we should have managed things differ- 
ently; the reasoning powers should have been 
the first developed, and no feelings should have 
been cultivated without their sanction. But 
Heaven has not so arranged matters. Children 
love before they can form a judgment ; the 
order in which their faculties unfold themselves 
is not according to the rules of logic, any more 
than the manner in which ideas enter into tlieir 
head ; nor are these ideas connected together 
by them in the. same way that we should con- 
nect them. This is troublesome no doubt ; but 
what must we do ? Shall we allow the fairest 
gifts of heaven to fade away from a blind attach- 
ment to our own ideas of order? In every 
thing that regards the feelings we are too apt 
to fall into this error. But we might as well 
ask whether religion is necessary to men, a'^ 
whether it is so to children. 
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I would go farther and say, that so far from 
its being necessary to wait for the age of reason 
ID order to inspireachild with feelings of piety, 
I should not, even when he has attained that 
age, attempt to begin with argumentative rea- 
soning. Only let the fundamental truths of 
religion be brought forward aa facts, and men- 
tioned with simplicity and reverence, and they 
may safely be left to their own power, and will 
not fail of producing conviction. But if these 
important subjects are introduced by discus- 
sions, proofs, refutations of supposed objections, 
ve give at firet an unhappy direction to the 
thoughts; a direction but too frequently oc- 
curring, not easily changed, and which tends 
to hinder the developement of true religious 
feehng, and to make that an exercise of the 
understanding which ought to be the devotion 
of the heart, 

If it were only then to avoid this danger, we. 
ought to begin the religious education of our 
children before the age of reason arrives. But 
let me not be misunderstood ; I have not the 
slightest apprehension that the strongest and 
most enlightened reason could, by any possibi- 
lity, shake the foundations of such an education. 
As regards this, indeed, we are encouraged by 
the progress of knowledge itself; for independ- 
ently of the religious spirit which has been 
awakened in the present age, philosophy I 
o 4 
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taken such a commanding station, that incre- 
dulity is forced to retire before it. We may be 
sure that we shall hereafter obtain the assent of 
reason, but we must take care that tliere is 
something prepared to corroborate that assent, 
and to be corroborated by it; and we must re- 
member that the religion which is confined to 
the head, is as useless for the regulation of our 
conduct, as it is insufficient for our happiness. 

The true object then of a religious education 
is to teach the young soul to enter into com- 
munion with God : for the feeling of such a 
communion, however it may have been abused 
by enthusiasm, is nevertheless the very essence 
of religion, Unless we are persuaded that our 
appeal will be heard, unless we hope that an 
answer, though perhaps a silent one, will be 
obtained, and are convinced that a blessing 
descends upon the incense of prayer, there can 
be nothing consoling or reviving in our devotion^ 
or rather there can be no devotion at all, and 
the insulated soul will soon cease to ofler up a 
useless homage. 

To enable us to establish this inward sacred 
connection, and to produce tliis feeling of com- 
munion, we must have recourse to the Gospel : 
here we find the only known and certain road 
opened to ua : here alone we find succour. It 
is Jesus Christ, our mediator, intercessor, and 
redeemer, who has in various ways removed the 
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obstacles which human nature opposes to the 
growth of religion in our hearts. Placing him- 
self in the immense interval which separates 
finite beings from an infinite God, which divides 
the unhappy from the source of happiness, and 
the wicked from eternal holiness, he leads our 
hearts nearer to God, and brings the great 
Creator within the reach (if we may so speak) 
of the humblest of his creatures. The innu- 
merable multitude of human beings, to whom 
the language of the more cultivated is as a 
foreign tongue, are yet able to understand an- 
other language, spoken by a voice inviting all. 
Ignorance, — infancy, the wliole human race, 
hear and obey the call. Wherever the dis- 
positions so peculiar to children, — love, con- 
fidence, submission, — are found, Jesus Christ 
ofiers himself as our guide. In the words, 
" Sufier little children to come unto me," he 
seems to have revealed to us, not only our duty 
as parents, but the general spirit of t!ie religion 
which he taught. 

If then, the distinguishing character of 
Christianity, and the means of instruction 
with which we are furnished by the Holy 
Scriptures, both allow us to inspire our chil- 
dren with the love o£ God, shall we not 
use this privilege ? Do we not perceive that 
this feeling, if implanted early, must become 
deeply rooted in the heart ? If the commence- i 



ment of religion can be dated, if its origin be 
not lost amid the mists of infancy, if tbere are 
any recollections of a previous period, it is no 
longer the inseparable companion of existence 
itself. Of all the ideas connected with it, that 
which tends the most to purify the heart, — the 
persuasion of the constant presence of God — 
no longer possesses both the permanence of an 
unbroken habit, and the depth of a continually 
renewed impression. It is indeed possible that 
through the medium of terror we might succeed 
in inspiring this feeling at a later age : but it 
would in that case most likely assume an in- 
auspicious character. It is in the happy period 
of infancy, when all nature seems to smile upon 
us, when all our fellow creatures love and pro- 
tect us, that the idea of a God who loves and 
protects us easily takes possession of the soul. 
And can there be a greater blessing than suck 
an idea ? Can it ever be sufficiently appre- 
ciated ? Can we estimate too highly tlie value 
of a hope wliich is never exhausted, which 
points out to us a brighter world beyond this, a 
celestial perfection above all human perfection, 
a happiness more pure and more unbounded 
than any thing of which we can here form an 
idea, and which even persuades us that, evOs 
themselves are intended for our good? " Though 
he slay me," says Job, " yet will I trust in Him." 
Where this feeling exisis, solitude, exile, old 
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age, death, no longer exist : God is present, He 
sustains us. He hears us, He speaks to us, He 
encourages us : and though the danger be great, 
imminent, and inevitable ; though the shades of 
death may surround us, He will receive us into 
his bosom. When this feeling prevails, ic tinges 
every thing with a softly coloured light; an at- 
mosphere of love is diffused over all nature ; 
men, animals, even the material creation, plants, 
rivulets, mountains, every thing is loved ; every 
thing is the work of God ; every thing speaks a 
language which tells us that He is our father ; 
and the peace and happiness which He breathes 
into our souls declare this to us in still stronger 
language, 

To expect, with Rousseau, that the impression 
produced by a sudden surprise, or a theatrical 
scene, will be equal to the power of long recol- 
lections and early habits shows little knowledge 
of the human heart. A thousand unforeseen 
circumstances may arise and cause the scene to 
lose its intended effect ; and, even should it suc- 
ceed, the impression produced by it will be but 
transient, Tiie stream of life will return to its 
accustomed course, and any religious ideas will 
be swept away in ils current: while, on the 
contrary, if these ideas have been associated 
With all the recollections of infancy, they are 
continually brought back to us by the course of ■ 
life. Besides, what is tims introduced into the J 




mind will never be real Christianity, nor vHUfl 
ever prove a truly influential religion. 

We should never lose sight of llie truth, that 
religion must be the acting, ruling, principle in 
all things. Considered in this light, we see how 
essential it must be, both to prevent the form- 
ation of adverse principles, and to bring under 
its control even such as have generally a fa- 
vourable tendency. Thus the fear of censure, 
worldly honour, self-biterest taken in its right 
sense, the desire of useful exertion, every ho- 
nourable feeling which favours in general re- 
ligious energy, should grow under its shade. 
These, encouraged as auxiliaries, are good and 
useful, and liave their specific place in the various 
occurrences of life: but each of them contains a 
latent poison which will speedily become active, 
unless its influence be either resisted or coun- 
teracted. 

Hitherto I have addressed myself to those 
parents only who fear lest their children should 
not be sufficiently religious. I would now claim 
the attention of those who fear that too much re- 
ligion may be introduced into their families, — a 
fear which can only arise from the subject being 
considered in a totally false point of view. Re- 
ligion consists in the love of God, as expressed 
by our obedience to his will. And since it is 
the will of God — engraved by Him on oar 
KlteartE, and still more expressly declared in tlie 
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Gospel — tiiat we should fulfil all our duties, it 
is as impossible that we should love God too 
much, as it Is that we should love too mudi that 
good of which He is the eternal source. Chris- 
tian morality is the only morality deserving the 
name. Every habitual deviation from the most 
severe virtue, or from the most scrupulous con- 
scientiousness, presupposes a corresponding want 
of a truly Christianised spirit : the law always 
exists to condemn transgressors, and to show 
that they have violated its principles, 

If we honestly examine the faults attributed 
to those who have lifted on high the banners 
of Christianity, we shall find that they have 
generally been owing to the action (necessarily 
incomplete in its nature) of a regenerating prin- 
ciple amidst a corrupted state of society; and 
to the struggle in which this principle is con- 
stantly engaged, whether in the world, in 
families, or in the breast of individuals. What 
does the inconsistency, with which certain self- 
righteous people have so often been reproached, 
prove, but tlie excellence of a doctrine whose 
purity forms a striking contrast to the weakness 
of the human heart, and sheds an odious hue on 
its vices ? What does the hypocrisy, of which 
pretended devotees are guilty, prove, but that 
the reality of the Christian virtues is so generally 
acknowledged, chat it is advantageous to assume 
even the exterior of piety ? What, in short, 
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does fanaticism, — whatever dread may ji 
be attached to the word, — what does fanaticisiD' 
prove, but that religious views possess so much 
beauty and grandeur, and are accompanied wiih 
so much happiness, that a feeling of passionate 
attachment may be associated with them, not- 
withstanding their immaterial nature? Let us 
carefully repress any extravagant feeling, how- 
ever noble in its origin : but, for the prevention 
of this kind of excess, we shall find nothing so 
effectual as a truly Christian education, early 
begun, and judiciously conducted. 

If a feeling, already generally spread among 
our feiiow-creatures, be at the same time so 
natural that it would be impossible for us to 
dry up its source, the only certain method of 
preventing it from becoming too enthusiastic 
is to direct its course ourselves. You could 
not, if you would, remove your son from the 
influences of religion. Religious worship is not 
confined to "temples made with hands;" con- 
stituted as mankind are, a voice of prayer as- 
cends on every side. Poetry, the arts, even the 
theatre, all present us with images, disfigured 
though they often be, of celestial things ; Jn 
every part of the world oppressed weakness 
has recourse to God; defamed innocence ap- 
peals to Him ; grief amidst its tears invokes his 
aid. Can you place your child where emotions 
so pervading will not agitate his breast? "Die 
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Strongest impressions are often caused by a sud- 
den stroke which takes the mind by surprise; 
and we leave a powerful engine to be directed 
by chance, if we neglect in the first instance to 
gain possession of it ourselves. 

Whether then you desire to preserve your 
child from the wild errors of fanaticism, or from 
the desolation of a life without hope, there is 
only one plan to be pursued ; — inspire him with 
the gentle feelings of a cheerful piety. The 
religion which has been imbibed in infancy 
takes its hue from this happy age, and is asso- 
ciated with all its innocent occupations. Thm, 
connected with both its pleasures and its 
studies, religion becomes neither gloomy nor 
bigotted. Intellectual culture and religious 
culture, proceeding together, follow the same 
patii, and communicate to each other a spirit of 
rational piety. The whole business of educa- 
tion is rendered more easy. Religious feeling, 
the inmost feeling of the soul, gives additional 
energy to the natural affections. Scarcely has 
religion sprung up in the heart before she be- 
gins to perform her office — to connect our 
children with us in the same manner as she 
connects us with God ; they submit to our 
authority with a more decided feeling of re- 
spect: and even the impression made by onr 
strictness is softened, from their pei-suasion that 
we are not in this respect free agents, but that 
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our necessary severity is the efiPect of our obe- 
dience to the universal law. We are to them 
the representatives of that Supreme Being 
whom we adore in common with them; and a 
certain feeling of sacredness, which no human 
imperfection can destroy» seems to descend on 
earthly parents, from the sublime idea of a 
heavenly Father. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EABLY BBLIGIODS EDUCATION Ol 



With children, lo believe in God and to adore 
Him, are almost the same thing; faith and 
religious worship are so closely connected, that 
if tiie idea of a Creator be once firmly esta- 
blished, the soul will naturally be excited by it 
to expressions of gi"atitude and love. But as 
these two objects may be considered separately, 
it will be asked, how are we to make children 
first acquainted with the existence of God? and 
I would answer, that the best method we can 
adopt is to pursue the same plan which God 
himself has followed in revealing himself to 
mankind, and to relate to them the different 
events which have accompanied each successive 
revelation. " Religion," says Fenelon, " is alto- 
gether historical : its establishment, its perpe- 
tuity, every thing which should induce us to 
believe in it, and to practise it, — all consist in 
a series of miraculous facts." These words 
afford us the key of all religious instruction : 
history furnishes the connecting link by which 
all eternal truths, whether relating to morality, 
or faith, are bound together : it gives the mother 
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an opportunity of explaining these truths ; and, 
by the pleasure which it affords the child, pre- 
disposes his mind to receive them. 

It is true that some ideas of a more exalted 
nature, — such as those of the existence of God, 
his principal attributes, the immateriality of the 
soul, — seem necessary in order fully t» under- 
stand the facts related in the Bible. But there 
are many parts of the sacred history which may 
be related to children, and understood by thenii 
before they are able to comprehend these sub- 
lime truths. We are hardly aware to what ex- 
tent we often, in the course of education, anti- 
cipate the comprehension of children in our 
explanations to them; it is frequently much 
easier to them to guess at the meaning of words 
or expressions, than to understand our defini- 
tions of them. The state of their minds, when 
any «new subject is placed before them, may be 
compared to a mist clearing away by degrees ; 
and as the words of which we make use can be 
explained only by other words, which them- 
selves require an explanation, we feel that we 
must often trust to the instinct of divination 
for gradually enlightening their confused ideas. 

Still it is our duty as much as possible to 
assist and develope this instinct. In relating to 
a child the history of the creation, of a terres- 
trial paradise, or any other narrative taken 
from the Bible, you may pause as you mention 
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the word God, and without alarming him by 
too direct inquiries, may easily find out what 
idea he attaches to this sacred name. The 
interrogative mode of teaching, judiciously em- 
ployed, leads children not only to discover the 
truth, but we may almost say to invent it. Ani- 
mated by the pleasure of the discovery, they 
appropriate to tlienisclves, what has iu reality 
been suggested to them, and preserve as their 
own property the idea which they have been 
led to entertain. This mode of teaching, which 
was practised long ago, and is now very gene- 
rally employed, is one of the moat useful we 
possess for teaching very young children. 

Yet as all are not equally capable of making 
use of it, and as children of a timid and shy 
disposition are sometimes rendered unhappy by 
being forced to answer questions, too much im- 
portance must not be attached to this method 
of instruction. The simple declaration of a 
truth, whenever an occasion is offered of bring- 
ing it forward, will succeed almost as well, pro- 
vided we possess the art of exciting the curiosity. 
To interest children is a most essential point. 
At this age all knowledge must be imperfect, 
and its greatest value is derived from the recol- 
lection of the pleasure assoc a d ivith its acquî- 
fiition ; for it is h s recoil et on which will here- 
after incite ihe pup 1 to co nue and extend 
the cultivation of h s n 1 With regard t 
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religion especially, it is to be feared that if any 
early impressions of restraint or weariness have 
been connected with it, they will remain thus 
associated for an indefinite time. 

I have before stated how much I disapprove 
of teaching religion by means of proofe or ar- 
guments. They should be avoided were it only 
on this account, that any feeling of religion 
already existing will be injured by them, and 
that if not yet in existence, its formation will be 
retarded. But there is still another reason for 
not employing them. A proof necessarily hn- 
plies a doubt ; and has often the power of raising 
one, without being able to dispel it. Were the 
truth we seek to establish self-evident, we should 
not take the trouble to prove it : in order there- 
fore to show the necessity of the proof, the op- 
posite opinion must be placed in a strong light. 
Hence arises a double task. We must state the 
error in order to refute it ; and we must explain 
the truth in order to impress it on the mind. 
But the former is, to say the least, a useless 
task, and often leaves behind but too strong an 
impression. For example, if, when we wish to 
prove the existence of God, we say that the 
beautiful order which reigns in the universe 
could not be the work of chance, we bestow a 
sort of reality and consistency on the imaginary 
being whom we so designate. We are obliged 
to make it something, in order to prove that it 
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is nDthingj but, as we have before remarked, 
the imagination of cliildren is of such a nature, 
that it is much easier to raise a phantom in their 
minds than to lay it again. 

When we wish to communicate knowledge of 
other kinds to children, how do we begin ? We 
do not wait for them to understand the demon- 
stration of the proposition, before we tell them 
that the earth is round ; nor do we enter into 
any discussion as to the validity of historical 
testimony, before we place in their hands, as a 
true narrative, the history of past ages: we sim- 
ply declare facts as such ; any inquiry into their 
accuracy is deferred to a later peiMod. Wl>y 
should we pursue a different plan with respect 
to religious instruction? In appearing to sub- 
mit to the examination of children questions 
above their comprehension, we deceive them as 
to the extent of their faculties; and by leading 
them to decide without sufficient knowledge, 
we mislead their judgment much more than by 
merely declaring to them our own conviction 
of the fact. After all that we can say or do, 
they will atitl only believe because we do. How- 
ever we may pretend to enlighten their faith, it 
will remain the same, — nothing but a blind and 
implicit reliance on us, and on our opinions- 
As it is then only by our persuasion that they 
are influenced, why make use of a host of ar- 
guments, the strengtli of which they are unable i 
P 3 
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to appreciate ? Why not content ourselres with 
simply (ledai'ing to them such truths as are 
admitted by the most sublime philosophy ? 

Yet, without bringing forward proofs as snch, 
v/e may impress upon the minds of our children 
that faith which is the strongest of all, — the im- 
posaibility of doubting. Showthem in everything 
around tliem the effects of the power of God, 
and you convince them tliat there is a God. The 
notion that every thing must have a cause is 
so inherent in our nature, that children eagerly 
embrace the idea of an Almighty Creator, when- 
ever they observe that the power of man is 
limited. The existence of any object, however 
extraordinary, appears to them only the natural 
effect of the will of an intelligent being ; they see 
nothing but life, or the effect of life, in the whole 
world; and they admit with facility the idea of 
a superhuman agent, when the impossibility of 
resting satisfied with a human cause is pointed 
out lo them. They aak, not whether there is such 
an agent, but who he is. It is not therefore ne- 
cessary to discuss tlie question of the existence of 
a Deity — we need only speak of his attributes, 

The knowledge of the attributes of God, as 
they ai'e displayed in the creation, in the heart of 
man, and in his history, forms an inexhaustible 
subject of education, and indeed of all science. 
From a child of three years old, who sees a proof 
of the goodness of God in the pleasure afforded 
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by flowers and fruit, up to a Newton, who 
acknowledges the effect of Almighty wisdom in 
the regulation of the universe, — every mind, and 
every faculty of every mind, will find food pro- 
portioned to its strength in the study of the 
attributes of God. This study, the limits of 
which are enlarged as our views are extended, 
mjst at first be adapted to the weakness oF the 
child, and offered to him only as the necessary 
explanation of such interesting facts as may have I 
attracted his attention. 

However unable children may be fully to 
conceive the grandeur of the moral attributes 
— the perfections — of God, they are never 
astonished by them ; they recognise with a feel- 
ing of reverence the various traces of them on 
the face of nature. But, like ourselves, they are 
overwhelmed and confounded by the incommuni- 
cable attributes of the Deity, — by his eternity, — 
his immensity, — and above all, his immateriality. 
Accustomed to picture to themselves any ab- 
sent object in the most vivid colours, they have 
more difficulty than we have in attributing 
reality to a spiritual being ; and our best chance 
of bringing them to acknowledge the possibility 
of such an existence, is by first convincing 
tfaem of the immateriality of the soul. They 
easily allow that it is not their body, or a , 
part of their body, that loves, or thinks; 
might almost imagine that their own confi 
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^^^^■Ktions are in accordance with what we teach 
^^^^ftàieiB on this subject, so readily do they admît 
B the idea of something spiritual dwelling within 

■ tliem. Immortality, and the hope that the souls 

I of those who die will be re-united in heaTen, 

— inferences naturally arising from this idea — 
^ appear as delightful to them as they do to us: 

they express tliis feeling as well as they are able, 
and we observe with pleasure what a powerful 
source of consolation is thus opened to them. 
The voice of conscience, which they learn to 
consider as the voice of God speaking in their 
hearts, gives them the feeling of a close and in- 
tellectual communion between the soul and its 
Creator, The idea that God is every where 
present does not surprise them, for, as I have 
before said, they oi'ten imagine themselves fol- 
lowed by the eye of their mother when they do 
not see her. But it is with more difficulty that 
they are able to represent to themselves the 
God of the universe and of nature as a spiritual 
Being; the material works of the Almighty ap- 
pear to them to require a material cause : neither 
can they understand how the power of the 
Deity can be exercised at the same time in dif- 
ferent places; and hence sometimes momentary 
errors will arise, which must be rectified, but to 
which we must not attach too much importance. 

We may liere remark, that we possess^j 
^gard to the objects of religion, two facuj 
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•which are mutual opponents; imagiaation, which 
is constantly creating for itself new forms and 
images ; and reason, which refuses to acknow- 
ledge the reality of these creations. We our- 
selves, tliough possessing a maturer reason and 
a less lively imagination than our children, are 
yet frequently obliged, in a greater or less degree, 
to represent to our minds the object of our wor- 
ship under a material form. All our concep- 
tions here partake of our earthly nature ; hut it 
is possible to imagine them freed from this 
alloy. Our thoughts, penetrating through the 
clouds from which they cannot disengage them- 
eelves, discover celestial objects, and form some 
idea of their purity in spite of the atmosphere 
by which they are surrounded. We know that 
all this mist will hereafter be dispersed ; that all 
these visions, this array of images and figures so 
constantly intruding upon us, will vanish in the 
presence of immutable truth. But though we 
are only human beings, shall we not endeavour 
to raise our condition as much as possible ? We 
are indeed already ennobled by the mere expect- 
ation of a future existence ; and our imperfect 
language) when offered as the sincere expres- 
sion of devotion and love, harmonizes with the 
hymns of angels. 

We should then feel extreme indulgence to- 
wards our children for such errors as we our- 
selves, with our greatest care, cannot always 
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avoid. If a childish sally, the natural effect of 
a lively and fanciful imagination, escape from 
tliem, we should quietly set them right, without 
appearing either angry or amused ; nor need we 
fear, from this seeming levity, that all our pre- 
vious labour has been in vain. Good feeling will 
work its way through all the irregularities of 
childish attention. How many drops are wasted 
in the process by which falling water at last 
hollows the rock ! 

One of the many advantages attending the 
historical method of teaching religion is, that it 
satisfies the desire for representations and figures, 
without exciting any superstitious feelings; at 
least so long as we confine ourselves to the rela- 
tions of the sacred writers. Another advantage 
is, that it supersedes for a long time the neces- 
sity of any dogmatical, or theological instruction. 
The principal articles of belief are included in 
the narratives of the Old and New Testaments ; 
and under this simple but striking form, all 
that is most necessary to be believed will be 
more easily impressed upon the young mind 
than it could be by any other method. Even 
at a more advanced age, the dry and uninterest- 
ing doctrine of catechisms (at least as they are 
generally taught in schools) produces little fruit. 
We oblige children to repeat, word for word, 
obscure phrases, to which they can attach no 
corresponding ideas ; and this alone would be 
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ciiough to dishearten them. Tlien llie serioug 
importance wliich they find attributed to mere 
errors of memory alarms them : and the dark 
clouds in which the truths of religion are en- 
veloped in these lessons, çroduce a mixture of 
fear and weariness, from wliich they are impa- 
tient to 1)6 delivered. Can the advantage of 
any formula be so great as to compensate for the 
evil effects of such impressions ? In fact, the 
more we consider doctrines to be useful, the more 
we consider them to form an essential part of 
religion, the more necessary does it become that 
they should be associated with facts, whieli alone 
interest children. 

Some very good and pious instructors have 
indeed asserted that they have taught the most 
abstract truths to children with success: but 
has not this success been owing rather to their 
piety than to the method they have pursued ? 
They influence their pupils by the feeling with 
which they are themselves animated, and invo- 
luntarily inspire them with a portion of their 
own fervour. 

The great power of sympathy, the facility with 
which one spark kindles another in the minds of 
children, shows how much they must be influ- 
enced by the female mind: and by the posses- 
sion of such influence woman's station in life Js 
ennobled. On her the religion of future gene- 
rations depends; her prolonged influence may 
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establish feelings of piety in the breasts of her 
daughters, and njay leave in the minds of her 
sons^ ivho are sooner separated from maternal 
superintendence, recollections and impressions 
which will never be entirely effaced. She cul- 
tivates those dispositions, of whicli the seeds have 
been sown by God himself. 

The method we should adopt in order to make 
religion pleasant to children, and at the same 
time to associate with it ideas of morality, is 
so well described in an English work, entitled, 
" A Practical View of Christian Education in 
its Early Stages," that I make no apology for 
extracting a few passages from it. 

" But how, some parents may ask, can the 
infant affections be engaged on the side of Grod 
and duty, at so tender an age ? It seems to us 
impossible. 

" Believe me much may be done with very 
young children, by placing gradually before 
them, with cheerfulness and affection, and in a 
spirit suited to the occasion, religious truths, 
associated as much as may be with images 
pleasing to their minds. The appellations God, 
and Jesus, should soon be made familiar to 
them; and the dwelling-place of these divine 
persons may be so pointed out and described ; 
their power and their holiness, and more espe- 
cially their love, may be so set forth and 
brought home to the feelings, by little and 
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simple illustrations, that, while the tender mind 
is imbued with the first rudiments of religious 
knowledge, reverence, and affection for divine 
tilings, if God smile on the endeavour, shall be 
excited in the heart. But special care must be 
taken not to give fatiguing lectures, nor to 
make too powerful calls on the feelings. 
* Here a little and there a little' must be the 
parent's motto in conveying instruction at this 
agej and tor that little, tlie seasons must be 
x:hosen when the child is most likely to lend a 
willing ear; and the subject must always be 
dropped before it becomes tiresome, unless there 
be some very pressing call for its being con- 
tinued ; in which case, indeed, the occasion 
itself will generally make it interesting. 

"Very short and simple stories from Holy 
Writ may be employed with great advantage : 
as that of Jesus taking little children in his 
arms and blessing them; that of his restoring 
the widow's son to life; and many others. If 
these are told in a cheerful manner, and with 
such little appropriate touches as will present 
the scene to the imagination of the child, they 
will seldom fail to delight it, and will be called 
for again and again. When they are fixed in 
its memory, it is evident with what great ad- 
.vantage reference may be made to them when 
the parent finds occasion to have recourse to 
dissuasion, roproofj or exhortation. 
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"In conveying instruction it is a. most im- 
portant point for the parent always to bear in 
mind, that far more may be done by exciting 
the sympathy of the child than by appealing to 
its reason. Things indeed should always be 
presented to it in the garb of truth and good 
sense ; but unless its feelings are in unison with 
its convictions, it may be perfectly persuaded of 
truths without being influenced by them in 
practice," * 

The parables of the Gospel afford an admi- 
rable means of instruction for the simple minds 
of children, and often present us with a favour- 
able opportunity of elucidating moral truths; 
for the precepts even of Scripture itself should 
not be presented in a bare and dry form. A 
duty thus prescribed produces a disagreeable 
impression on children. If some passage from 
the Holy Writings be constantly brought forward 
to enforce every prohibition, or to justify every 
act of severity, we seem to use the will of 
God only as a pretext to conceal our own ; and 
this will soon produce a feeling of indifference 
to our lessons — a suspicion of their secret 
object. 

Children frequently act from praiseworthy 
and entirely disinterested motives: they are 
particularly alive to the pleasure of being 

* A Practical View of Christian Education in its Ear)/ 
Stages, by Thomas Babington, Esq. 
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praised and loved by their parents, and by God 
Himself. But if we do not address ourselves lo 
these feelings ; if we present to them only a dry 
and generally wearisome I'ule of conduct, we 
must soon have recoui'se to the idea of future 
rewards or pimishments ; and more especially 
to the latter, as they make the greatest impres- 
sion on iheir minds. Fear, of all feelings the 
most injurious to this age, predominates in such 
impressions ; and it is a barbarous and wanton 
opposition to the evident intention of Provi- 
dence, thus to disturb tlie security of infancy. 
As a compensation for their want of strength. 
Heaven has endowed children with a confiding 
disposition : and to represent God to them 
otherwise than as a good God — a kind Father 
— is both false and blasphemous. 

Not liowever that we are to separate the idea 
of God from that of holiness; we should err on 
the other side if we did not occasionally present 
the sublime image of the Deity witli a coun- 
tenance of severity. God's hatred of evil, his 
anger when his justice is outraged, are the 
necessary consequences of his most benevolent 
attributes. The conviction that almighty power 
is constantly employed in maintaining tlie order 
of the universe, and enforcing obedience to the 
laws of duty, is almost necessarily connected 
■with a feeling of lèar in the minds of children ; 
though this fear may be absorbed in the pre- 
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vailing idea of the goodness of Grod, and ofthe 
protection afforded to the weak by his perfect 
justice. He is in a particular manner the 
Father of little children : He cherishes 'and 
protects those who are good; He listens to 
their prayers, assists them in their endeavours 
to obey Him, and pardons on repentance their 
involuntary faults. No doubt He abhors evil, 
and will not dwell with the wicked : but He 
loves the work of his own hands ; He opens his 
arms to receive them as soon as a true repent- 
ance has changed the evil propensities of their 
heart. Jesus Christ has interceded, has sacri- 
ficed himself for man ; and when the sinner 
invokes his holy name, he is pardoned, and 
even restored — his sins are washed away. 

Such is the evangelical doctrine of which a 

slight sketch may be given to children. The 

idea of the almighty power of a pure and holy 

God, and of the love of this God, which is in 

proportion to the efforts made by children to 

obey Him, will by degrees form their code of 

morality. The influence of gentle and tender 

sentiments of piety is naturally more salutarj^, 

as well as more lasting, than that of fear ; for 

children, owing to their volatile disposition, 

easily throw off the id^a of a God whom they 

do not see, and whose punishments do not 

always immediately follow any deviation from 

duty. 
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With regard to the union, so important and so 
desirable, of religion and morality in education, 
it is of great consequence to ascertain exactly in 
what it consists. Certainly we can have no 
proof of the progress, or even existence of 
religion in the human breast, but what is de- 
rived from the power it exercises over tlie con- 
duct. The moral point of view ie that to which 
we must continually recur, as it is from this 
alone that we can judge of the sincerity and 
right direction of our ideas of religion. But 
these ideas place our eternal interests in the 
highest rank } they teach us to consider the 
fulfilment of our duties in this world as the 
necessary condition of our future union with 
God; and if we invert this order of things, if 
we make this life alone "our being's end and 
aim," even tliougb our aim may be to pasi 
through it prudently and honourably, we yet 
deprive religion of all its strength and virtue. 
Taking it as a means only, it must fail. The 
essence of religion consists- in the love of God: 
if then you wish that religion should serve as a 
foundation for morality, inspire your children 
with this feeling^ make them regard the 
Almighty as the author of every good, and the 
dispenser of every enjoyment, before you repre- 
sent Hira -as a judge, or a perpetual censor, 
hy should we cultivate the feeling of piety ii 
jifTerent manner from that which we adopt û 
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order to cherish an earthly affection ? The 
mother caresses her infant long before she cor- 
rects it : she is anxious to express her gentle 
and affectionate feelings, in order that the recoU 
lection of her tenderness may at some future 
time temper the effect of her severity. And in 
the same manner God himself acts towards 
little children,, making Himself known to them 
by his benefits, before He reveals Himself by 
the more severe voice of conscience. It is an 
act of injustice towards the Most High, if we 
may use such an expression, to present Him to 
children under a form which He has not chosen 
for Himself, and which we do not choose for 
ourselves. The love of God is the root gf all 
piety ; but in our too eager desire to gather the 
fruity we are apt to neglect tlie necessary cuhi- 
vation of the root. 



[ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WORSHIP. 



Uniess the desire to render to God the homage 
of adoratiori become, throughout the course of a 
religious education, stronger in proportion to 
the progress of instruction, the knowledge of 
the most subhme truths will not fructify in the 
mind. Nature and the Gospel alike reveal to 
us a Creator ; but it is only by means of reli- 
gious worship that our souls can enter into 
communion with Him. Without this, we should 
remain strangers to God, indifferent to his per- 
fections, tittle solicitous of approximating to 
them even in that slight degree of which we 
are capable, and deprived of that succour which 
religion, — a religion lively, active, and fruitful 
in good works — yields to every individual. 

The worship of the heart is no doubt the 
most perfect of all : the homage thus involun- 
tarily offered is more energetic, more really 
sincere, than that which is produced by ex- 
ample, nurtured by habit, and guided by pre- 
scribed forms. But how can children be led to 
this pure adoration ? How can we firet excite, 
and afterwards continually renew that sublime 
Q 2 
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rapture, whicli, without any external impulse, 
raises the soul to God? To inspire children 
with this internal and spontaneous woi-ship, the 
adoration oF a God \¥ho is a Spirit, in spirit 
and in truth, should ever be our aim: but 
neither this, nor any other object in education) 
can be attained without much care, and a judi- 
cious choice of means. 

The most natural method, and tliat hest 
adapted to the attainment of the proposed end, 
is for a mother freely and openly to commu- 
nicate her own impressions : if she herself feel 
deeply the mercies she receives from God, her 
child will soon do so likewise. If, when he 
receives some unexpected pleasure, he hears 
her thank God for bestowing it on him, he will 
soon unite his praises to hers. " Oh my God, 
I thank Thee that Tliou hast made such a per- 
son so good to me," is the simple form of 
thanksgiving which Mrs. Hamilton recommends 
to be suggested to a child when he finds himself 
the object of some unexpected favour. God, 
who holds the hearts of men in his hand — God, 
who clothes the lily of the field, and forgetteth 
not even the little bird, — God, who is the im- 
mediate author of all that we behold in nature, 
and who has bestowed on weak human beings 
those brilliant faculties which have enabled 
them to produce such wonders of art, — witH 
such a subject we can never be at a loss for 
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interesting conversation with our children ; and 
it is one which may at the same time be propor- 
tioned to every degree of feeling, as well as of 
intelligence, and may lead the way to their, 
fullest developement hereafter. 

But after all, the most regular method is the 
most certain ; and this should consist in the 
practice of domestic worship of such a nature as 
will suit the age of the child : this will form a 
daily exercise of piety continually adapted to 
his gi-owing capacity. Nothing is to be done 
without regularity; we cannot produce any 
effect even on our own minds but by continuity 
of impression; and when the question relates to 
the formation of devotional feelings, how can 
we trust to those temporary impressions which 
BO continually deceive us ? Why not have re- 
course to that appi'opriatioti of certain hours 
which we find so useful on other occasions ? 

If it be true that we cannot depend on our- 
selves, how much less can we do so on children. 
More volatile, more trifling, than we are, they 
are unaccustomed to occupy themselves with 
purely intellectual objects. Knowing little of 
morality, yet not aware of their ignorance, they 
must be taught to wish for more knowledge : 
we must fix deeply in their minds a desire for 
growth in piety, and for daily aid and strength 
from Heaven, For this purpose, habits, forms, 
Qiple, are all necessary instruments in order 
Q 3 
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to carry on the noblest work of education,— 
the formation of a religious spirit, and tbat con- 
secration of the whole life which is its natural 
consequence. 

The same sacred volume which furnishes us 
with opportunities of imparting religious in- 
struction, becomes also an auxihary in religious 
worship, affording us a powerful means of 
raising the soul to God. There is a peculiarity 
in the language of scripture, in its style so ener- 
getic and full of meaning, producing an effect 
of which nothing can supply the place to those 
who have been early imbued with its spirit; 
though it may perhaps astonish those by whom 
this spirit has not been imbibed. Children, natu- 
raUy endowed wldi a wonderful instinct for 
every thing which relates to the expression of 
the thoughts, soon feel its force and beauty. 
Passages selected from the Bible, but read from 
the book itself, not changed into a form or lan- 
. gii^g^ of our own, inspire them with reverence, 
and at the same time greatly excite their inter- 
esL The grandeur and oriental splendour of 
I the images of the Old Testament captivate 
f their imagination ; the simplicity and plainness 
1 of the parables in the New Testament touch 
their hearts. But it is the Psalms more espe- 
' cially whicli open to them an abundant source 
I of consolation and love. From them they learn 
t S feeling for the beauties of creation, and a per- 
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ception of the harmony subsisting between reli- 
gion and nature. Some of these psalms are 
repeated, even by the youngest children, witt 
perfect delight, and are never heard in after life 
without emotions of the greatest pleasure. It 
would be very desirable to liave hymns, simple 
in their language, and adapted to the capacities 
of very young children, composed on tliese beau- 
tiful modela.* In all infant schools the children 
sing hymns together with an effect which is really 
touching ; they understand and feel what they 
sing, and even the youngest amongst them join 
their uncertain voices with the rest. Why should 
we refuse to avail ourselves of the powerful aid 
of harmony, where the object is so desirable, 
and the means so innocent? 

But after all, prayer is the most important 
act of devotion, — that in fact which constitutes 
its essence. The sublime, yet simple, idea of 
prayer connects itself with all our notions of 
our relation to God. The mere contemplation 
of the Deity almost necessarily supposes a 

* We are fortunnte enough to possesa, in our language, 
some most beautiful hymns, by the late Mrs. Barbauld, 
suited to children, and written in a strain of simple, but 
highly poetical prose. There is also a small volume bf 
bymna for children, in veree, by Misa Jane Taylor, most of 
which are well adapted for their purpose ; and many other 
Bimplc hymns are in use at various infant schools, from 
which a very good and useful selection might be made. 
Hole iff TraiulatoT, 

a 4 
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prayer, for it is associated with an inviiu 
desire of drawing assistance from tiiat i 
haustible source of strength and holiness 4 
happiness. Frayer is a part of our naturej^ 
b the sigh of the caplive soul, in anticipalioa)fll 
its deliverance; — a presentiment of eternity. 

This act of prayer, so natural in itself, is still 
more so to litde children, whose life is passed 
in a series of petitions. Our language in ad- 
dressing the Deity is almost all borrowed from 
theirs; so striking, though imperfect, is the 
resemblance between their relation to us, and 
ours to God. In their little distresses they cry 
out "my father," as we also appeal to our 
Father in Heaven. From the moment that 
their souls have been penetrated by a ray of 
Divine light, they feel the duty of prayer. 

With regard to prayer, as indeed to every thing 
else relating to religious worship, the only way to 
render it a spontaneous and involuntary impulse 
is to begin by making it a regular exercise. 
Every morning we should endeavour to raise 
the infant mind to its Creator, without even 
waiting for the time when what may be called 
instruction begins. The name of God is hardly 
ever entirely unknown to children ; they have 
heard this holy name pronounced with love and 
reverence long before they could attach to it any 
distinct idea ; and thus have their hearts been 
prepared for the reception of the sublime idea 
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of a communion with God, If you perceive 
such an impression to have been made, cherish 
and strengthen it hy degrees, taking care 
that it remain a gentie and happy feeling. If 
you have older children who already partake 
with advantage in the blessing of prayer, bring 
in the youngest towards the conclusion of this 
exercise of devotion ; hold him in your arms, 
join his little hands together, and in a short 
simple prayer, implore the blessing of the Al- 
mighty upon him, and upon his brothers and 
sisters. This should last only a moment; but 
that moment will suffice for the putting forth a 
tender bud, which will every day expand more 
and more. 

Even if you have no older children, you may, 
at a very early age, allow your child to join with 
you in prayer. Teach him to say, " Oh, my 
jGod, I love Thee, Thou art so good, and I 
beseech Thee to love me." If tliese simple 
words are uttered with genuine feeling, they 
will soon convey a general meaning to the 
child; they will at any rate excite in him a 
tender feeling, and this is all we can desire. He 
will most likely inquire whether you can see 
God, and you will tell him that you cannot, but 
that He always sees you, that He hears and 
knows every thing, and that He loves children 
who try to be very good. 

It will be remarked that in practice I would 



have a certain degree of religious instruction 
and religious worship accompany each other ; 
but were it necessary that one should precede 
the other, I should begin with the latter. If we 
were speaking of earthly objects, no doubt 
they must be known before they can be loved ; 
hut with regard to God, it is only by adoring 
that we are able to comprehend Him : our 
knowledge springs from our love. 

An intelligent and forward child of about 
three years old is generally capable of receiving 
the first dawnings of religion into his soul, and 
consequently of joining in religious worship. 
This period may be retarded ; some very pious 
mothers do not teach their children to pray 
before they are seven years old. If feelings of 
piety iiave been given in some other way, and 
the hope of being allowed to pray has occupied 
the mind as much as the act itself would have, 
done, this delay may have the advantage of 
reserving the novelty, and consequently the 
strongest impression, of prayer to an age when 
children are less docile and more apt to escape 
from our authority. But on any otiier suppo- 
sition I would never advise the sacrifice of the 
certain eifect of liabit, for this sort of economy in 
the employment of means which may not be 
always at our disposal. We risk too much when 
we trust, for this less manageable age, to a re- 
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source which the age itself of our child renders 
it less easy to employ. 

Not to mention the most important benefit 
of prayer, — the mercies it obtains from God, — 
it may, if directed by an intelligent mother, be 
made a most useful instrument in forming the 
character of a child. Nothing so immediately 
influences the spirit of religion as the assistance 
which we implore in aid of our religious feelings. 
To pray that we may love God more and more, 
will tend to imbue our hearts more deeply with 
his love : to implore that we may be inspired 
with a piety, tender, active, and charitable, to- 
wards our fellow creatures, is to conceive what 
Buch a feeling ought to be. Of course it must 
be understood that the child is not to be made 
to repeat a mere form ; every word that he 
utters must come from the heart. The moral 
influence of prayer is also great Make your 
child repeat after you, sentence by sentence, 
little prayers as simple as possible in his own 
language, and varied to suit different occasions, 
and you have thus an easy and pleasing means 
of communicating to him all those feelings with 
which you wish him to be inspired. Gratitude 
towards those who take care of him, gentleness, 
docility, zeal in the performance of his little 
duties, — in short, all those dispositions which 
are most desirable for children of this age, may 
be cultivated by means of religious worship. 
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In order to fix the wandering attention of the 
child, and to bring before his mind the great 
object of religious adoration, his mother may 
begin in her own name with an invocation more 
solemn than I dare take upon myself to dictate ; 
such a one may easily be selected from any of 
our best devotional writers.* But aa regard 
the child, in order that what I mean may be 
clearly understood, I subjoin a few simple little 
prayers, such as may easily be comprehended 
by ehildi-en of three years old. I have expressed 
only such feelings as they may themselves have 
experienced, without attempting to introduce 
any points of doctrine. No doubt much better 
and more perfect might be composed, for in 
order to suit them to the mind of very young 
children I have confined each prayer to a single 
subject, either of petition or thanksgiving ; but 
I may be permitted to add that these have been 
used widi very good effect. 

" Oh my God, Tliou takest care of me, and 
hast pily on me ! Thou knowest that 1 am little 

• In the original, a short introductory prayer by Mi 
CeUerier is given here : but the translator has preferred 
leavbg the choite of one to individual parents. For the 
same reason only a few from amongst a number of 
prayers for children have been translated. Parents wiH 
easily see that extreme Simplicity ia the great object, and 
will adapt the subject of any prayer to the particular dis" 
position of their child. 
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Knd weak, that I cannot even dress or feed 
myself without help, and that if I were left to 
myself, I should be very unhappy ; but every 
one helps me, every one loves me. Thou,ohmy 
Godj hast made my friends so kind to me ; oh 
do Thou reward them for it, and make me very 
thankful and very good. It is in the name of 
Jesus Christ that I pray unto Thee." 

, " Oh my God, I wish ranch to obey Thee, 
but I am continually doing something wrong. I 
feel that without thy help I shall never be quite 
good. Oh help me to keep thy commandments, 
and to love Thee with all my heart, and to have 
Thee in all my thoughts, and also to love my 
neighbour as myself. I ask it in the name of 
Jesus Christ thy son." 

I will add here two prayers, which may serve 
to give children an idea of the addresses which 
they may present to God at the beginning and 
at the end of the day, if by any chance they 
should be left alone. 

MORNING PHAYER. 

" Oh God ! I thank Thee that Thou hast 

taken care of me during the night; preserve 

, me also during the day, I beseech Thee, May 

I try to remember that Thou art always near 

me, and then I shall be afraid of nothing but of 
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offending Thee. Bless, O God ! my j 

and all whom I love. It is in the name of Jeaus 

Ciirist," Stc. 

EVENING PBAYBH. 

" Oh my God ! 1 will not lie down without 
first asking Thy blessing. Thou hast been very 
good to me during the past day ; and yet I feel 
that I have done many things that were wrong. 
Pardon me, Oh Lord, — I will try to be a better 
child to-morrow. I am now going to sleep, 
believing that Thou wilt take care of me whilst 
I am asleep. In the name of Jesus Çlhrist I 
pray," &c. 

These prayers may perhaps appear rather 
too vague ; but children should be encouraged i 
to form more definite ones for themselves. |i 
Should they express what tliey really wish for 
in their hearts, their wishes may veiy h'kely | 
sound extremely childish ; but what does this 
signify ? Is it not very probable that many of 
our own wishes, in regard to this world, maybe 
so too? Let us rejoice that they speak to God 
from the depth of their souls, without troubling 
ourselves about their little secrets. At the same 
time we must warn them that all human wishes 
are but too often rash and inconsiderate, and 
must always be referred entirely to the will of lliat 
Heavenly Father whocares for our happiness, ^y 
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advising them to beg ttiat their prayers may not 
be heard if the fulfilment of them would be hurt- 
ful to them, we shall accustom them to bear 
privations with gentleness and patience, and shall 
prepare them to submit to disappointments and 
troubles with that resignation supported by 
hope, which is called trust in God. 

Whatever latitude we may allow children in 
their more private devotions, there is one prayer, 
our Lord's, which they should learn by heart, 
as soon as they have formed a habit of praying 
at all. Tliis will be their faithful companion 
from their cradle to their death-bed: the full 
meaning of every thing which it includes is con- 
stantly growing upon us, and the older we be- 
come the more do we find in it to admire and to 
dwell upon. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Having now arrived at that period when"^ 
constantly increasing progress of the child Î 
determined liis existence as a moral being, and 
when a new era is offered to our observation, it 
seems desirable to throw back a rapid glance 
over the road we have already passed. Hence- 
forward we shall find it more difficult to ana- 
lyse the feelings and impressions of our pupil; 
every thing connected with him will be more 
complicated, more obscure; education and exam- 
ple will have acted upon him ; his natural inclin- 
ations will often be repressed by tlie effect of 
reflection, though the secret impulse which gave 
rise to these inclinations may remain unchanged. 
It is therefore of great importance to examine 
and understand in time dispositions which, 
thougli destined to become weaker, will not 
cease to exist in the mind. 

Without stopping to retrace those moral con- 
sequences which clearly result from the facts 
already observed, I shall here recapitulate the 
history of the child from its birth ; and thoiu 
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the state of the mind at this period can be but 
little known : it seems to me that there are some 
ideas resulting either from observation, or from 
our preconceived notions, which we can liardly 
avoid adopting, and which I shall here men- 
tion. 

The sou], a pure intelligence, cast upon a 
world entirely unknown to it, finds itself united 
to a portion of matter, equally unknown to it, 
called a body. Susceptible of infinite deve- 
lopement, endowed with the dispositions neces- 
sary to enable it to connect itself with the moral 
and physical world, its activity seems condemned 
to remain dormant till its faculties are brought 
into action, and furnished with materials for 
their exercise, by means of tlie impressions 
which it receives through the medium of the 
body. But the impressions excited by the 
senses are not of a nature fitted to establish every 
relation which the soul is capable of maintain- 
ing; other resources are necessary. Assistance 
has, therefore, at tlie commencement of its exist- 
ence, been provided for it, which may be called 
supernatural, if we may so term effects of which 
we cannot discover the cause. This aid, which 
we have named instinct, has been supplied, but 
not lavished. Constantly granted on all neees- 
'sary occasions, it is withheld when, by making , 
■a proper use of the lessons of experience, the 
mind is able to dispense with its assistance. 

VOL. I. R 
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Thus, immediately after birtli, there is no 
manii'estation of the attributes of the soul ; the 
wonderful machine in which it is inclosed is at 
present useless, because it has not yet learnt how 
to make use of it. In vain does this admirable 
organisation seem to have been intended to pro- 
duce two different effects: one to inform the 
soul of what is passing without, the other to 
execute its orders. The soul, as yet, does not 
understand any information which tlie body 
conveys to it, and has no orders to give. 
Imprisoned in a twofold ignorance, it can know 
nothmg of external objects but through the 
medium of the senses ; and external objects alone 
can reveal to it the properties of these organs. 

Not that the concurrence of the will is neces- 
sary to enable the soul to receive impressions: 
it feels pain and pleasure ; but intelligence is as 
yet passive. To the infant every thing is vague 
and confused; nothing has any reality or any 
individuality. The forms which pass and repass 
before its eyes are but as fugitive shadows. The 
various noises which it hears, the shocks which 
it receives from solid bodies, are only insulated 
events : it experiences changes and modifications 
which it does not understand. In this state 
even hunger would be to a new-born in&nt 
mere pain, with which no idea of relief would 
be associated. Not knowing what it wanted, it 
would die of inanition, if its Creator had wH 
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provided for the continuance of its existence. 
Here, then, instinct becomes necessary, and 
here, therefore, it has been given : the infant 
seeks the maternal breast, and is soothed and 
nourished. 

But the frequent repetition of the same im- 
pressions brings into action the faculties of the 
soul. The different sensations of the child be- 
come connected in his mind, and are reproduced 
by liis memory in the same order in wliich the 
realities were presented to him. I have seen 
an infant, only a fortnight old, too young cer- 
tainly to be able to distinguish objects, show 
plainly that it understood when its mother was 
about to nurse it. It must therefore have both 
recollected and hoped; two important faculties, 
memory and imagination, were exciled; the 
intellectual being was called into action. 

Nor does it seem as if tlie feebleness of the 
body at this tender age were any impediment 
to the developement of the intellect; for this 
feebleness affects only those members of the 
body which are to execute the orders of the 
soul, and as yet it has no orders to give. On 
the other hand, the bodily organs, those, for in- 
stance, of sensation, which merely convey in- 
telligence to the soul, begin to perform their 
functions immediately: the eye and the ear 
bring information, little understood it is tru 
but perfectly accurate. Thus a ■ 
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progress seems to have been prescribed to the 
moral and physical faculties, in order that, as 
the soul becomes more able to command, it may 
find in the body a docile and expert servant. 

When the child has succeeded in making the 
testimonies of his different senses agree with each 
other, his notions become more fixed ; the ex- 
ternal world appears to him under more definite 
forms ; he believes himself surrounded with real 
objects, and begins to awaken from a dreamy 
state of existence, in which every thing had ap- 
peared confused and uncertain. 

But, besides its connection with the material 
world, the soul, essentially spiritual in its nature, 
has nobler faculties, requiring a different sort 
of exercise. Another set of phenomena are 
soon displayed in a young infant, wbicb are 
clearly to be distinguished from the class of 
sensitive ideas. It is indeed astonishing to ob- 
serve how little knowledge seems necessary to 
the developement of the moral faculties in 
children. Before they have learnt to use their 
hands, and, by grasping things, to attain a 
conviction of the reality of their existence, one 
object has penetrated through the thick mist In 
which every thing seems to them shrouded, and 
has awakened their tender feelings. This ob- 
ject is an expressive countenance, a countenance 
which has smiled upon them. At this sight llie 
soul springs forward to meet another soul ; 
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though hitherto it had discerned nothing, it 
now at once recognises a kindred spirit ; and 
hence arises the feeling of sympathy, that won- 
derful instinct, that astonishing divinationi 
which even from tiie very commencement of 
life, independent of any experience, initiates this 
tender age into those mysteries of the heart 
wliich no age is able to fathom. 

The feeling of expectation, which the regular 
succession of their sensationsproduces in children, 
proves that they have a sort of confused belief in 
the constancy of the laws of nature. A first event 
is theprecursor tothemofasecondjand, although 
it is their imagination only which is called into 
action, we may discover in its anticipations tlie 
source of future reason. The new-born infant 
soon finds out that he exercises a power over 
himself: that he can, for example, suspend or 
prolong the screams which were at first 
involuntary ; and, when he perceives that by 
moving his own limbs he can communicate mo- 
tion to , other objects, he feels himself a cause, 
and the great idea of cause and effect is insen- 
sibly awakened in his mind. Confined at first 
to a physical order of things, it is not long before 
it is transferred also to moral order. As soon as 
he becomes aware that he can act upon his fellow- 
beings, he makes use of them aa his instruments : 
he pushes, and attempts to direct those who carry 
him; and his will, powerless as regards himself, 

R 3 
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8 exerted on beings superior to 
from this time an indefinable sort of intercotri 
exists between him and his protectors. Though 
not able to communicate with us by means oi' 
, ideas, we see him enlightened by the intelligence 
i of sympathy, which soon creates a language for 
itself. And, when to this instinct of the heart 
is added the feeling of genuine tenderness, an 
exchange of impressions is establislied between 
ourselves and our children, the vivacity and rapid 
variations of which are often too gi'eat a trial 
for their tender constitutions. 

But, as their strength increases, it affords a 
more salutary exercise to thtir faculties : their 
movements become more certain and more easy, 
and allow of their executing little plans, the 
accomplishment of which is always a source of 
pleasure. The desire of imitation, arising from 
the necessity they feel for action and sympathy, 
suggests a thousand attempts, which produce a 
variety of situations, and thus lead to further 
progress. From this time the greater part of 
those motives which influence human beings 
come successively into action. We may observe 
all the various emotions of selfishness, pride, 
petulance, shame, resentment, as well as of gene- 
rosity and pity, in children of a year old. In- 
capable of consecutive thought, they are in- 
fluenced by the same desires, tastes, predi- 
L lections, and antipathies which we experience, 
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and which we sometimes endeavour to refer to 
our reason, when it has, perhaps, little to do in 
the matter. 

But the subject which excites the greatest 
interest in our observation of children is the 
gradual formation of those traits of cha- 
racter which distinguish the human race, and 
bestow upon it an especial rank in the scale of 
creation. A new-born infant, whatever proofs 
of intelligence it may give, is yet inferior to any 
other animal of the same age in one essential 
point, — the power of providing for its own 
preservation. The improvement in its organs 
of sense may seem, indeed, leas unaccountable to 
us, (that is, WG can better trace the connection 
of cause and effect in the process,) but it is 
much slower in its progress than that of the 
inferior animals. Wliether it be that their 
shorter life would not allow time for the slow 
lessons of experience, or tliat an inferior degree 
of intelligence requires more direct assistance, 
certain it is that the wonders of instinct are 
much more numerous and more striking in the 
young of other animals than in infant man. 
But, notwithstanding this humiliation of the 
human being on his entrance into the world, it 
is interesting to recognise, in some traits of 
his character, the harbingers of future pre- 
eminence. 

Amongst such signs of superiority may be 
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remarked the vivid and agreeable impres 
produced on the tniuds of infants \ 
entirely unconnected with the instinct ot selt- 
preaervation, or the enjoyment of the senses, by 
which alone the inferior animals are influenced. 
lAt six or seven months old a child wiU display 
la feeling of admiration; bright colours and 
' sweet sounds are alike sources of delight to him; 
without any idea of utility, he has a feeling for 
what is merely beautiful — the source of a taste 
for the fine arts ; and, before long, be displays 
symptoms of curiosity — the origin of a taste for 
science. These two nohle dispositions, therefore, 
spring from a pure source, though one which we 
too often allow to be adulterated. 

Scarcely has the second year commenced 

when another peculiar privilege of the human 

race is ofFered to our notice. At the sight of any 

object which interests tJiem, children attempt to 

pronounce the name by which they have heard 

it designated, at first appearing to do this merely 

from the pleasure they take in the exercise of 

this newly acquired power. But when they 

have once discovered the use that may be made 

of speech, when they have found out that the 

I words, which they have such pleasure in ai'ticu- 

l-Iating, may be made the means of commanding 

I'luid being obeyed, all their faculties are em- 

id in making themselves masters of tliâ 

■useful instrument. Hence their progress in the 
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art of speaking is astonishing, and would, indeed, 
be inexplicable, were they not endowed in this 
respect with powers much greater than those of 
adults.* Much light might be thrown on their 
intellectual progress, by minutely observing the 
order in which they begin to make use of the 
different parts of speech. 

But, whatever sagacity children may show 
during this apprenticeship to the art of speaking, 
we must not deceive ourselves as to the nature 
of their minds. Without seeking to explain the 
process by which they learn to make use of 
abstract terms, I would only remark, that we are 
too apt to imagine that every thing passes in 
their minds in the same manner as it does in our 
own. Hence it is thatweoften mistake for a series 
of ideas what with them is only the anticipation 
of a series of impressions. Their imagination 
transfers to the future certain sensations which 
they have already experienced; and hence they 
judge that one object will procure them a 
greater or a more lengthened pleasure than 
another. If this sort of foresight assume an 
appearance of reasoning, it is only that it costs 
them no trouble to employ our modes of speech ; 
so easy do they find it to imitate ns, that they 
are able to express, in general terms, the parti- 
cular idea with which they are occupied. 
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We find, then, that verj' young children form 
judgments which are the result of a hasty com- 
parison ; but this is not the opcration of a mind 
comparing together former judgments, and 
drawing from them general conclusions, and 
therefore does not deserve to be called reasoning. 
Two things are wanting to enable them to claim 
this distinction : — a sufficient stock of facts to 
furnish materials for reasoning, and sufficiendy 
strong motives to induce them to use the ma- 
terials they have collected. Necessity obliges 
adults to propose to tliemselves some definite 
object, and in order to attain it they must em- 
ploy a course of reasoning ; but, as a creature 
who doea not provide for his own wants feels 
no necessity for action, so there is no deter- 
mined object, to the attainment of which he at- 
taches any importance. The mere temporary 
plans which children form are only so many 
opportunities for the exercise of their strength ; 
action itself, not the effect of this action, is their 
object. Imaginary desires, variable and fluc- 
tuating as their source, exercise their feculties, 
without requiring too great an effort of attention. 

At this early period the imagination is neces- 
sarily predominant. Even before children are 
able to speak, their minds are not idle, but are 
animated by a variety of emotions; various s ceneS) 
no doubt, are passing through them ; objects 
which iiave struck their senses are there painted 
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after nature, independent of all the contri- 
vances of art ; and the picture of the past, 
thus renewed, excites either fear or hope. 
Even when they begin to speak, this internal 
exhibition still goes on with the same vividness ; 
perhaps at every age it is in some measure con- 
tinued, though with less distinctness. Hence 
those recollections and images which come upon 
us at times in the midst of a life of more reflec- 
tion, — a life in which our thoughts, now clothed 
in words, deprive these internal representations 
of much of tlieir brilliancy. With children, on 
the contrary, their insulated words, few in ntmi- 
ber, and for a long time unconnected with tlieir 
interests, do not serve either to veil these 
images, or to diminish their effect. For a long 
time every fresh step which they advance only 
adds strength to these impressions ; till, at last, 
the habitual use of language has become almost 
a part of themselves, and their iutellectual 
powers find in it a more calm and regular 
exercise. 

In order that the movements of the soul may 
be voluntary, it must contain within itself mo- 
tives for action ; and these Providence has be- 
stowed on the new-bom infant. Tlie feelings 
of the heart are excited by sympathy : and the 
faculties of the mind are brought into action by 
the pleasures of the imagination, always so lively 
in very young children. Possessing no innate 
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knowledge, motives for acquiring it become fl 
cessary. Want, the stimulus which urges md 
to the exercise of his faculties, has no power 
over children, for whom, without a thought on 
their part, every thing needful is provided; a 
desire for objects, merely as such, is therefore 
necessary to them, and this is abundantly fur- 
nished by llie imagination. Action, moral and 
physical, is required to complete the develope- 
nient of their powers; and, accordingly, they 
delight in activity long before any feeling of 
necessity has given a rational aim to their ac- 
tions. As soon as they are able to appreciate 
the result of their efforts they become capable 
of reflection. 

Preoccupied, as it seems to me, with what 
is deficient in children, we are too apt to over- 
look the liberality of Providence towards them. 
We do not remark that the order in which 
their faculties are unfolded, and which is ren- 
dered necessary by their ignorance, is the order 
most advantageous botli for their moral and 
mal progress. Capable of feeling those 
tender affections from which the first idea of 
conscience seems to arise, they are, by this 
means, subjected to the influence of education, 
and may soon be impressed with that love of 
God which will lead hereafter to the perfecting 
of their character. Eager in the pursuit of 
varied sensations, they interest themselves in a 
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thousand objects wliichj by exciting a variety of 
feelings, keep their volatile minds in constant 
activity. The pleasure which they take in imi- 
tation, added to that feeling of admiration of 
which they become daily more susceptible, soon 
awakens in them a taste for the arts in their 
simplest form. Stones, music, coloured 
prints, figures in relief, all deliglit children ; 
and, from admiring, they soon become artists 
themselves. Copying and inventing by turns, 
they attempt to realize in tlieir productions both 
what they have learnt and what they imagine. 
Their life is a series of pleasing or ridiculous 
fictions : gardens and palaces are created by 
their little hands, and their amusements are 
those of infantine genius. 

Thus, even at this tender age, do the most 
striking attributes of our nature display them- 
selves. Great and daring faculties, at first 
humble and timid, try their powers in frivolous 
attempts which excite only a smile of pity. And 
yet the dispensation by which their develope- 
ment is rendered certain is most benevolent, 
and it is fortunate for us that imagination ne- 
cessarily predominates in very young children. 
' For while the march of civilisation secures the 
progress of the exact sciences, and is constantly 
fevouring the exercise of the reasoning and 
analysing powers, those delightful gifts, which, 
from their seeming less necessary and useful 
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nature 

lies, had 



may be termed the luxuries of our 
might, perhaps, have been lost to our species, h 
they not been thus secured by the constitution 
of the infant mind. Thus is nature ever fruit- 
ful in resources 1 Thus does the temporary 
youthfulness of the individual guarantee the 
eternal youthfulness of the species. Thus are 
the treasures of the human mind preserved un- 
injured, talents become imperishable, and we 
still liear the accents of the earliest ages re- 
sounding in our older world. 

But if, by the power of imagination in chil- 
dren, a constant variety of dispositions, and an 
originality continually renewing itself, have been 
created in the human race, so has a source of 
universal harmony, also, been provided In that 
desire of sympathy with which they are in- 
spired. When their feelings do not harmonise 
with those of the society of which ihey begin to 
form a pari, such dispositions as meet with 
little or no sympathy soon die away ; and, with- 
out losing the more marked features originally 
impressed upon him, the child becomes by de- 
grees, in every other respect, the man of the 
particular country- and age to which he be- 
longs. ~ 
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FiFBLisiiBD » LOMQMiN, BBOW». iso Co. 11 j 


The B«T. S. H. Horne'i lutro- 

Tl» Ber. T.EL Horne'a Ccm- 
Howltt.-(A. M.) An Art Stu- 

d.Dl Id Modlrb. UvA,.»i1L.«<H™iii. 

Howin.-Tlie ChUâTen's Tear. 

c'^'db° JdDd AlKiUo.i, rn.» t)cl[i<:^ 
DàlDi>t>rV'<'>l^>Hoinil. liqi-c' 

WilUsm Howttf» Boy-ï Ocmn- 

-llHWWgodcdU. /tp. à.o. prie. a.. ' 

Howitt.-TbeEiiril Life ofBng- 
HQTritt.-m8ita to HemftikaWe 

EdilllbHIiloiridi Piw». Br'^llxuH 

SewmdSerleB, chiefly In the 
Hudion's Tlaln Dlrectiatia fin 

Hndion'i Exeentor'a Onlile. 


HnIbert.-~Tlw Gtppel levealed 

He.. C. A. llDLUll., M.A., a«. piiM Is,. 

HnmblBy ,— Jonrnftl of a Cavalry 

Humboldt's aspects of TTatniB. 
Humboldt's Oosmofc - Tnns- 

RHm ""'•■"'"" ™ 

HumpbieySs-SeDtlnicnti and 

^d°U?i^f I'dlTlh" E^IlWUl' 
d.^,-^d-™d»d^,H. B, K.- 

Hnnts-BeBeaicliM ODUgbttn 

Km. JamEson'B Legend! of the 

rmu.udieBIuhidllllflb'AllUdr. S^Lï 

Hn. Jameion'i I^genda of the 
Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 



-AOmnmoapIarM Boob 



[ DCIU Tie* oi Cniftioa\^ CLgrwr^ f-y 



Bisbop Jeremy Taylar's Entire 



I JobnitoiL— AHew IHiittcinuy of 

nl^luc>. B'O. priuHl. Iloibi « lûu' 

^ Knnlile.— The Saxoiu In Xing- 



I Kipida<a OollMtion of Ehnms 
I Klrby.-ThB life of the H«v. 



JUAy JcBpnwe's IntrMliiGtioii 



The Lady TTiui snd her Qneeo- 



Lalng:^ (S.) Obtemlio]» on the 



Lalng'B <S.10t)Mmt]oiH dbUib 
L. B. L.-'Vie FéeUtal Wèika 



Dr. Lttham on Diseana of the 
Mrs, B. Lee's Blemeota of Ki- 

Letters onHapplneM, addieited 



Letter* tomyUnkiunni Frlendi 
Idndley,— The Theory afBtaÛ- 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPXOIA. 





Dr. Little on DefbnaiUeB.-On 
Llttoii.-Ttie Obiuroh of Ohilst, 



""■■■''■■-■'-'S-"'-- 



r::.ï,'S 



Lorimn'i I OLettcTB toaTmuig 
London's Self-InatnietiBD for 

LhmI SWvmll, u^tuiunL ID ArllJi- 
lu'dc, Baok-kH«ln|i, u«HtiT. llaiuar- 

London's EsDyoIopzdla of Gai- 

U» of Hinic-'' "1-1—1 ■-! • 



London's EncTclopsdia of Trees 



/ r^ 



London's EncyoIopadlSi of 

™ 1™'*°'"» LIS tiH/u^ïrfJ^ w" 









Diu,Kii.,^X^.,<iicStD. 






London's Hortns BrlUnnlensi 

<Jr, C^lflloBBir or bU Ibff 'Plauli Indlnuw 



Mm, London's Amatcor Gir- 



Low.— A niestise on Oie Do> 

urioTHI-iiitTgiapEiUci ud VuMbaiOlt 
UdKTiptioii at Ihi Prnpotin af «làél 



Lav^ Elements of Practical 



Haotralay.— The Blatory otSng- 



Hscanlay. ^Iisya of Aneirat 



Ht. Haoaalay'B Lays of Aodent 



Budoiiald, — ^Ila TeroecMoi 



HadntoBh.— A HUitary Tool i 



AlBcd Kipnl^Uiiiuirj Fom. BJ BWot- 
r.fl.V..'cniiimidlBB Hri HulnV'l^""!" 



HacktntDsh.— Sir Jamea Kiolc- 



locIi.-~A Dlctianary, 



K'CiiIloch.-A IHdIIdiiu?, 



H'OuUdcIi. — An Acoomit, De- 

i^ïîîui^iàia CStuHnnii. Bi?.'r.K-Cdi,- | 
inApl-inàliofTiibkl, I Toll. 8iD, price Ui, 

KaitUnd.— The Ohurch In the 
Hrs.HKfcet'B CanTersaUons an 
His. HueeVi Oonveiutlaiia on 
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l« NEW WORKS iKD NEW EDITIONS 




Uanndet'B Treumy «f Know- 1 ' 




S.è;ï^^»'.'lr^" 


ll^S^jfs^i 










5?f;"f^™^''SS^:° 


ïïï-JrîSîitiJ-- •"*"—" 




"""■ ''"■*"-'"^="- 


MeriWte.-A Hijrtiiry of the 


» 


M^Fsr-""'"™'^'" 




MirtIiieaii.-OhiucIi mitory in 


MBii™ie.-The Pall oftlie Bb- 

pun K^pnbllr : A Sign IIIitiirTS[ Ihclu 






E'r «^^■"'^ " -^"^ 




lilr Vcllow or Triiillj Oallcec. C.ijiii.li(S. 






lÏBO.pnc.d.. 


MerlTale.-An Aamint of the 




Maouder'a Biographical Tre»- 






price «I.U. ' " 




w ■) Ul A(M UJ Hum»^ (rMi^K 






Hilnei.—Tbe Baltic) Iti Ehitw. 




^,!^L°^.i™;"iirii>-ù. ' 


!'Sn.«.wJ atl.., Willi .HQikc .rib. 




Kannder'i mstoiieal TraMnry ( 






s"A'i;i°irH^r?.'^:^.r^r4^'^';;: 


HUner's Hlstorjr of the ClinKli 




ti.'i^ MiJSî, ^ïi'.'rî.Tril" a" S!^ 








[^n:|t"ï^^i.^'l^Ï^7n^h^^^^ 










uiicjl'l!".'"' 








Montgomery. -Hemoira of the 




S3l>SS°7f' Sc^" ud 'ïT'ïilk"- 


ES1"H:rr"'l';î."ri'Kt 




Liun 1 lulailLi.1 idl BnncWi ot Bdoin, 


















iS^^f !i. '""'"" ™' "■■■'"'' 


'^rï!rïï:-,x^'^.ter 




Uaiuider<i Trctunury of Natural 






«.t.^'^NUint Id -blch •I.T%^\0,\^,'\ 






;s;ï^,rH^."S"rx™. ^s^ 






VinRU. Bunui craimain. pcUini.W, 






cl%k, ~.c^.D,ll..~0.li.l.aU.r»,nn. 


; S'a- jv»:'"" "■■■"" 


■tib Pani^i. uil •iim> PUlei, (nbr Nl. 


H^.»^^ fl 



Hoon.— Uan and hla MotiTes. 
Moore.— The Power of the Sonl 

HaDTc— The Use of the Body Id 
Moon. - Health, Disetme, and 

Hoore,— Hemolra, Jonmal, and 



Thiniiaa Moon's Poetical Works. 

CuIHdfl^ Mmllun 8»D. prïca jliTcloLb l 
unnaUi. Or Ip lOfoL fcp.B.D. .Uh 

Hone. — Songs, Ballidi, and 



Hook's Irish Melodies. New 



Moore's Irish Kelodlea. nias. 



Hoore's LsJla Boolch i An Ori- 
«■™t.j^a *J'f?"" ^ïi'ia " "/™!^' 
Hoars's LUla Bookh : An Oit- 

Kortou's Haanal of Pharmacy 

Moaeley .— The Kechanloftl Frin- 



Mniray's Eneyolopradia of Geo- 



Neale. — " RImu from the 
Keale.— The Biches that bring 
NmIs. — The Earthly BesUog 





OIdacTe.-^nie I^it of ttie Did 
OldmJxon.—Gleuiiiigt fromPic- 
' Opie (Mm.) -Memorial» of the 

I Stray Letves &om an Aietlc 



Owen Joneg.— riDweis and tbeir 






Fro&HDr Owea's Leeturea on 



The Oomplete Works of Blaise 



Pewdiel'a Xlemeati of Phydn. 



FbUUpi.-A Ox^dt to SedlggT. 



PhiUlps.— Figurel KndDesorip- 
Capttdn Fortlock'8 Beport i 



Fower'B Sketches In Vtm Zea- 



Psychological Ingnlrlea, la 



Pnlnuu'B Tade-Heonm of Tly- 









Rloh'a ninatiated Compuiloi] 



Sb 3. Rlehardun's Jonm»! of 






HoTsemansUpi or, tJie Art of 
SUdls's Complete LiUn-Eng- 



BJddle'i Diamond lAtin-Ens- 
BiT«rs'sRo»e-Amatenr'iOiddei 



Bosera.— Zsaayi «eUctcd frrai 



Dr.Boget'a Thmannu of "Eag- 



RoTton's DebttEi; A SeriM of 



Iistteis of BuliMlLftd; Bna- 



St. John (ttw Hoii.T.)-Builil« 



St. JdIid (H.)-T}ie Indian Ar- 
Kr. St. John's Work on Egypt. 



The Sainte onr Example. By 
Sdunltz. — Blatory of Clmce, 

Int. iU^UrUfi-nm^ g U.^Trth,^^«l 

Sir EdTud Seawird'i Nami- 



tbt Seinuii on tbe Haunt. 

Self-Denial the Preparation for 
SerelL— Am; Herbert. By a 

SewelL-The Eul's Dftoghter. 
Sevell.— Bertnide: ATale. By 
BevelL— Laneton Tarsonagei A 




BeadlnSB for a Month Trepan- 1 



Beadinga tor Every Saj In | 



Sharp'! Hew British QuMta, 






The runlly Shskapeare) tn 



DvBlfDi by Smirkf) Htfvwd, 014 011 



Short Whist) Its Rise, Fi^ 



Snebb.-^he Jonmer of Life. 
Ur Boger de CoYerlcy. Tram 



of ElectTO- 
Smltti'a Sacred Annals.— Sacred 

BraUi'w. A^^iii? BMiflnnTM», Helti' 



Baond Annala : Vo!U II> The 



TluB«r. Sjiduey Smith's Ele- 



The Uiê and Carreapiniâeiice of 



If AnIlHill. W1U Fd 



Souther's Life of Wesley) and 



Soothey's Oonmtonplue Books. 






Kobert Sonthey'sOmnpletePoet- 
Select Worlca of the British 






Sir James Stephen's Leotores 



Sir James Stephen's Essays In . 
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B NEW EDITIONS 1 




ThoinMi.(Tl»»£v.W.)~anOiit. ' 




lliJt..r. uXTnl^lv Cnrbuuidi IM P..6 


U^. ol <>a L». ol Tlwuiii.i B.I., . 




ih "a".. W.T^i^,< *£(!"''' Fel!^' ■>d 




■H. CuKâblit d«. HbI» lofihe H>- 




T.™»t a-.-=-.C„ll^..CM"d. ■!>»< 






UilI»l,,cQt..IE4- Fci>.8...jcic.Il.M. 




KdSSm o?cîîï.'. "ê! bS",'.".'..'?' 






£S^«H 


TIun&son'B Tsblei of bUnrt, ; 




Stov. — Tbc Training Syitcm, 


t,'Xjri^.'ï:îi:.îîi'<s?JS35 1 










é£-i'£'X-v&''^'"tZ 


i-scsrîsaiSrS.ï'l 
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-.«-«-.u..: p«.8«. .-..-.. 


ThomBon'a fleuras. Edited b; 




Di. Satherland'a Jonnul of a 






ïs!£;iv-"v:::.is,."„ïi£:;:;: 










£X»'£."'^ 1È?-cl°i^'':;*^';. 








Thuniton -aollMlM_^Mj4 Wjt- 








'"**'*""■ 


B, Wu.l^T.Tmi™.. Fc^»™.*,**. 




Tite.-Oii the Strenytli af Mi- 


Todd ((niarlM).-A Sain of 






TUlii of lU inn tan Otctalnnrt dl 






r:lrcl.T., .be SolMli. ud anpidilH <d 




Hrld,.., *c-.,hl In,., ud Cu, In,. 


I'g1icn^..U> M>ulU>|ll>ol>\<01>- 










»..™ic7i..M' °"" ^"'^ ''■''•^■''' 


ËSî-MïM^ 










^^'""''^'"'-"--^ '-='■"■ 


The Thumb BiWe | or, Terlrain , 




!r»ylor.-WesleyindKrtli(>diBii. 


l^»,'^^"rf,^t 1 






Towi.BBnd.-TheIâï« ofTwei™ 




TbeologU Gemunlm ^rhicli 


tBlctuHudp,. Ol lb. U.l Md .rf U.^ 




«"'ïi.' ".''tii!;iU''."Sf«[\i"'' ^^1' 


M.A., «"c^b.ii.S... prit.ïM. 




...-d'», B»,.«;. w,„«„B , wiih . 






; L' cb ''''"■'■■' «'""■„"■ 


ToiniHeiid.-Modern SUte Tri- ' 




■"■'"'"'■' ' " " ° 


t^:{^r^'^^r^r^ 




ThirlwalL-The Hietory of 












i°„;;Kiî;cl°:ïi^;î::'^u 5i2ï: 




•Utlll.p.- »>°l>.<>T°.p'll°«.llll. 






IQ > S.».. Nm KdlU-.n, mtari br w 


AliD, u MlHtn In Sitll. ki.ftiB.Viili 






^^,..« 
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FiaLiBHiiD BE LONGMAN, BBUWN. aku Cu. 23 

THS TRAVZLLEKS LIBBABT, 



23 1^^ 
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!i4 NEW WOKKS and SEW EDITIONS. ' ' 


ShM<mTnni«'s History ofEng- 


WlUioh-i PopnlM Table» fi» l 




u.< d.ri., .b, Hi.di^ A,„. c™;s:s. 


r„y'.9'Sb;;;.''?,:î^^;iï'j;iSSï; 




rdrcd br '» Bw. i. Tumi». *"1t. 




Cli!. TbMKd llsn, -ilhidOIUinilITibta 




»f N«o™l »r H-pr^ollc Lo^Ui».,™ 




S.o. price U>. 






SbaroD TnrnM'a HWwry of the 








LodyWUlonghtry'B IHftiylWS ■ 










I .q'i.. »e. ,rice 3!.. 


i=^ih« .1.1. DT.b, PniDd loVbWi n. 








St. IMitan'sMuiiul oKbt Land 


b.»ndir,»e.<,«o,J8i.eMli. 
















w^;;,ï.'ii"ï^."'."d'i.uw. 'KV; 


mhnotjB Abrid«iMiit of BlMk- 










Dr. Tire'» Dirtionftry of Arts, 


Tm .* hSS^li" 5.^°' AHÏÏ 






BdlilDD, CHHU.! .nd l.^u dmoiu 




¥'^^^-fLTT^i,i'êîZSf^:i, *.ï^. 


ïK^'^.'si.,''aiii?ïj;.i^ïïis 




itïïis;.3r?XS^CîV.ïïi;.*^ 


o(W™lcb, lJ«,.prt=.B..IW.' ^ 




m 11» DbltoHFt, Hdu ai Ibi Xnlcla 


Toiig«.-A New EngUBh-Orea 






U>lcos, ro.l^.iK.llib. G,^ VMl 






rttSï-iKiSt»-. 








WaUTt(ni.-EBBa]n on Natarai 






Hl.lDrr, cU.B. (hUtbolotr- BlC.W.- 


Tonge'i New Latin Gndnii 




vî;'rî^«p:is;ffî;'^S."''^"- 


cofS(-?°rK Bffl««; Sifa^ïS"^ 




Aluio Watti'B Lyriu of the 


«id™r«l-L ÎWUriprirTÏ?"""' 




pn.iar (" >î- ™"b7"ib. »o.i «Di»>t 


Toaatt.-The Hem». By TOl- 










iïSj^Sî'S^S 




Webster and Parkes's Ency 


bt.iri.ctdj. S».prio<10i. 


■ 


^ir ■■■■ ■■■■■ "'^-^ 


ToQatt.-The Dog. By Willlain ' 


; 


E^;^;i.i;>----- -■-"--. 


Zumpt'B Larger erammar of 


WheeUr.-The Oeograpliy of 

1 m!Ô,": sf/.Jtu uiïrînS p^;5a,'."' 


ÊSïSâSsS'^ 


[JVowtBlto-, 1854. 
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